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Democracy and Education 


During the first World War educational leaders throughout this 
country seemed to see another struggle in Europe in a contest be- 
tween “Democracy and Autocracy.” Especially did these leaders 
seem to see such a contest after the United States entered the war 
iN 1917. 

During the past year vigorous emphasis has been placed, in 
educational literature in this country, upon democracy and educa- 
tion. This emphasis has been wide as well as vigorous on the 
charming words “democracy and education,” and on the responsi- 
bility of American education for defending and advancing the 
American ideals of democracy. 

This is, of course, as it should be. For wide publication and 
intelligent discussion of education in democracy and of democracy 
in education are more important now than ever, unless these are 
empty and meaningless words. How democracy can survive in a 
world that is torn asunder by violently conflicting philosophies or 
ideologies of government has become a very popular theme for the 
pedagogic orator and writer. This is perhaps a healthy condition. 
But does it mean that American school people are likely to neglect 
this important subject except when American democracy seems to 
be threatened? 

Significant, as many people believed then and some may still 
believe (notwithstanding the pungent and satirical comments of 
some “liberal” journals), was the Congress on Education for Democ- 
racy, held at Teachers College, Columbia University, last August. 
In a letter to Dean William F. Russell, of that institution, President 
Roosevelt said: “Education for democracy cannot merely be taken 
for granted. What goes on in the schools every hour of the day, 
on the playground and in the classroom . . . or opportunities for 
self-expression by the pupils, must be checked against the fact that 
the children are growing up to live in a democracy. That the 
schools make worthy citizens is the most important responsibility 
placed upon them.” 

If there is any virtue in voluminous books and articles and con- 
ventions on the subject, and if the recent trend in praise of democ- 
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racy is able to maintain its upward curve, those who read these 
materials and attend these conventions may eventually find them- 
selves inclining to endorse in practice as well as in theory the 
democratic way of life and of education in this country. What do 
the critics of practices in educational administration have to offer 
as definite proposals for greater democracy in the actual adminis- 
tration of the schools? Some critics say that while the harvest for 
democracy is plenteous in this country the laborers for democracy 
in education are far too few. 

Perhaps those of us who are engaged in educational work do 
not work hard enough at the problems of education in democracy 
and of democracy in education. In crises we show much concern 
about these problems but less concern during the fair-weather days. 
Resolutions made under compulsion, however good they may be, 
are not always likely to last beyond the period of duress. 

EpGar W. KNIGHT, 
University of North Carolina. 





The schools of the country have been slow in discovering that 
there is a youth problem. But now that the schools begin to see 
the problem, it is becoming evident to even the most traditionally 
minded educators that far-reaching and radical changes are neces- 
sary in the contents of school instruction.—Charles H. Judd, director 
of the educational program, The National Youth Administration. 





Nearly twenty thousand children under the age of fifteen lost 
their lives in accidents in 1922 as compared with less than fourteen 
thousand in 1938, in spite of the increasing hazards of speed and 
machine. . . . Safety organizations and schools, working together, 
have been largely responsible for this remarkable achievement. 
—Henry H. Hill, Chairman, 1940 Yearbook Commission of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 





Boys and girls leaving high school in America have attained, 
as a group, a higher level of literacy than has ever been made the 
possession of any comparable group of young people, at any period 
in the history of the world.—Francis T. Spaulding. 





Whenever you get to thinking what’s wrong with the American 
public school system and you wonder whether it will ever approx- 
imate the utopian visions set up by educational dreamers, think 
back a moment—back to fifty years, or twenty-five or even fifteen... 
then snap back very suddenly to the present. What have you? 
Why, the kind of perfection that was dreamed of half a century 
ago.—Ogden Standard-Examiner. 























Educational News and Announcements 
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Educational News-Facts-Events 


Students hereafter will be admitted to Columbia College of 
Columbia University on the basis of their fitness to do college 
work rather than on the basis of courses taken in high school. . . . 
A bill of complaint filed by the Negro teachers of Norfolk, Virginia, 
asking that the United States District Court decree that they shall 
receive the same salaries as white teachers with similar qualifica- 
tions and positions, has been dismissed on the ground that the 
teachers had signed the contracts voluntarily. . . . Not more than 
a dozen persons attended the first meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators seventy-five years ago. 

The annual convention of the National Education Association 
will meet in Milwaukee, June go0-July 4. . . . Alabama makes it 
possible to insure school buildings in the State Insurance Fund on 
a nonprofit basis at a saving of approximately 40 per cent of 
commercial rates... . : At Tulsa, Oklahoma, one high-school news- 
paper is being published cooperatively by the students in all the 
high schools in the school system. . . . New York City requires not 
less than twelve fire drills each year, eight of which must be held 
between September 1 and December 1. 

A series of historical radio programs on “Gallant American 
Women,” with broadcasts every Tuesday from 2:00 to 2:30 p.m. 
EST, is being sponsored over the Blue Network of NBC by the 
United States Office of Education. . . . The second year of an 
intensive study of one- and two-room rural schools in the South, 
financed by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, has been completed by 
the Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. .. . The Eighteenth Yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators is devoted to the subject of safety 
education. 

High-school enrollments increased 1762 per cent from 18g0 to 
1940, according to Emery M. Foster of the United States Office of 


Education. . . . : According to the United States Office of Education, 
per pupil cost of our schools increased from $17.23 in 1890 to 
$96.00 (estimated) in 1938. . . . With the March 1940 issue, The 


American School Board Journal began its fiftieth year, during 
which period it has been under the editorship of the founder, Wil- 
liam George Bruce. . . . William Smith Kilpatrick, age 26, has re- 
cently been appointed president of his alma mater, Cedarville 
College, Ohio. ... Dr. W. Carson Ryan, formerly with the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, has assumed his 
new duties as head of the Department of Education at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 
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Regional Conference on Consumer Education 


A regional conference on consumer education will be held on 
the campus of George Peabody College for Teachers on Friday and 
Saturday, May 17 and 18, 1940. The major themes include a 
consideration of basic questions in consumer education and current 
practice in consumer education. 

There will be two general sessions which will include addresses 
by John Cassels, Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri; Edna J. Orr, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Alabama; J. J. Oppenheimer, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky; James E. Mendenhall, Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; Gor- 
don McCloskey, Alabama College, Montevallo; and Leland Gordon, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. The dinner meeting will be 
addressed by Donald Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel Division, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Washington, D. C. There 
will also be discussion groups under the leadership of specialists in 
consumer problems. 

Since this is the first conference of its kind in the southeastern 
region, a representative gathering of teachers and others interested 
in consumer education is expected. The conference is being con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Institute for Consumer Education 
at Stephens College. 





School Administration Clinic 


The Eleventh Annual School Administrators’ Conference at 
Peabody College will take the nature of a school administration 
clinic. It will be held Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 18, 
ig, and 20. City and county superintendents, high-school and 
elementary-school principals, supervisors of instruction, officials in 
state departments of education, and other types of school executives 
in elementary and secondary schools are invited to mail imme- 
diately to Dennis H. Cooke or Ray L. Hamon a brief statement 
of several of their administrative problems on which they would 
like some help at this clinic. These problems will be studied and 
discussed at the clinic by authorities in and students of school 
administration. School officers are urged to attend the clinic and 
participate in the study and discussions of their problems. There 
will be a large number of exhibits of school equipment, textbooks, 
and supplies. No fee is charged for attending or participating in 
this clinic. 





It seems now a novelty that adults should go to school, under 
no compulsion but their own, but it may some day be taken for 
granted that sensible people continue their studies long after school 
days are over.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Individual Analyses in Guidance 


G. M. RUCH 
Chief, Research and Statistical Service, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


+ 
CoNCEPT OF GUIDANCE 


TNHERE ARE few words in the terminology of education that 
are so little open to agreement of definition as is guidance. 
Some would make guidance synonymous with education in its 
entirety; others use the concept in more restricted senses but place 
the major emphasis, variously, on vocational, educational, social, 
mental or moral adjustments of the individual to degrees that 
sometimes appear to be unduly restrictive. 

No matter how broadly or how narrowly the function of guid- 
ance is conceived, there is general agreement that the analysis of 
the individual is basic to his general educational adjustment, his 
social adjustment, his emotional adjustment, and his occupational 
adjustment. Guidance, therefore, tends to be effective to the degree 
that we can draw up a balance sheet for each individual, upon 
which we can record in objective terms the strengths and weak- 
nesses, the peaks and valleys, of his physical, mental, and social 
capacities, whether these be matters of his inheritance or matters 
of his experiences, knowledges, and skills. 

Such a balance sheet has been variously known as the cumu- 
lative record, the personal inventory, and the individual inventory. 
Regardless of name, it should be a growing, permanent record which 
follows the child from school entrance, through his general edu- 
cational training and specific vocational preparation, and on to the 
placement agency and his employer. The responsibility for the 
completion of this record is shared by every individual who comes 
in contact with the pupil—the parent, the teacher, the principal, 
the placement officer, the school nurse, the school doctor, and any 
others representing the special agencies which have been set up 
within our schools. 

It should be realized that analysis of the individual is but one 
of two converging streams of knowledge that come to a focus when 
a boy or girl, with the help of a counselor, makes a tentative or a 
final choice of an occupation. The second of these streams is 
occupational information. The task of compiling complete data 
on occupational demands and trends is an enormous one, and one 
not likely of full realization. However, the difficulties are mainly 
those of lack of agencies and funds for comprehensive research. 
Adequate study of the individual presents even greater difficulties. 
Much of the task is a psychological one, and our present knowl- 
edge of the complexities of aptitudes, personalities, interests, and 
psychological factors of success is so limited as to be appalling. The 
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conscientious counselor—regardless of his technical skill and broad 
understanding—feels hopelessly inadequate when confronted with 
the task of helping youth to enter upon and succeed in a chosen 
career. His problem is today, and so will remain for years to 
come, a mixture of common sense, art, and a little science. Although 
the notion of guidance as embodying two converging streams of 
information is fundamental to our point of view, the present dis- 
cussion will be limited mainly to the “stream” which we have 
thought of as knowledge of the individual. 


OBJECTIVES OF GUIDANCE 


An effective guidance program is of necessity manifold in its 
objectives and services. It is equally true that the relative em- 
phasis on these various objectives and services of guidance will 
change, and should change, gradually as the pupil passes through 
the elementary school into the secondary school and draws closer 
to the day when choice of specific vocational training and of an 
occupation must be made. 

On the elementary-school level, guidance is predominantly edu- 
cational guidance, broadly viewed as encompassing the objectives 
of physical and mental health, well-rounded social development, 
proper use of leisure time, and mastery of the fundamental school 
processes. To these objectives, on the secondary-school level, is 
added the guidance which facilitates the choice of an occupation, or 
way of making a living whether it be one of the semi-skilled, skilled, 
technical, or professional occupations. 

By the time a pupil has entered a secondary school he has blazed 
a long trail, at times plain, but often indistinct. To understand 
this pupil as an individual personality, and to throw his capacities 
and limitations into sharp relief by comparing him both with 
others of his group and with accepted standards in various occu- 
pations, demand that this record be preserved and added to from 
year to year. This record of development—educational, mental, 
physical, social, recreational, moral—may properly be designated as 
a cumulative individual inventory, and the more nearly complete 
the record is, the more nearly adequate will it prove to be in the 
final test of vocational guidance. Without such a basis of fact, the 
counselor will be dealing only with vague generalities and surmises. 

Two characteristics of the individual inventory have already 
been stated: it should be cumulative, and it should be as complete 
as possible. It has been further implied that the record should start 
with the child’s entrance to our schools. To these two characteris- 
tics may now be added another: it should be a record of facts, not 
opinions. 

There is always a danger that formal records may become too 
elaborate. There is a human tendency to strive for completeness 
with the result that the volume of information recorded becomes 
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so great that the significance of many basic facts may be lost—a 
situation often described as inability to see the forest because of 
the trees. Each proposed entry on the inventory should be sub- 
jected to the question, “What contribution will this item make 
toward the diagnosis of the child’s interests, capacities, aptitudes, 
limitations, and vocational possibilities?” Anyone devising an in- 
dividual inventory system must keep in mind that the record should 
serve the purposes of both educational and vocational guidance, 
if, indeed, such a distinction is necessary or useful in any more 
fundamental sense than the fact that the former is relatively more 
important in the earlier school years and that the latter comes 
increasingly to the forefront in the later school period. 

Although those who feel that the individual inventory is a 
unique tool in the equipment of the counselor are greatly in the 
majority, there are those who maintain that such records are a 
source of prejudice. They fear that the pupil who may not have 
had an absolutely “clean slate” in the past might not get a “square 
deal” from a counselor. That the individual counselor is open to 
prejudices need not be denied; for him to be unduly prejudiced by 
an unfavorable entry on a pupil’s individual inventory is not a 
sufficient argument against the use of cumulative records although 
it might raise a question as to the fundamental fitness of that coun- 
selor for his job. 


Tue Use OF THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY AT VARIOUS 
SCHOOL LEVELS 


The information thought to be of value for guidance purposes 
and which should be recorded systematically on the cumulative 
record includes the following: 

. Family and cultural background 

2. Physical and medical history 

3. Marks in school subjects 

4. Extra-curricular activities 

5. Mental test scores, including the diagnosis of strengths and weaknesses in 

different traits 

6. Achievement test scores 
7. Interests 
8. Special talents as evidenced by actual accomplishments 


The individual inventory should begin with the entrance of 
pupil to school. It does not follow, however, that all types of 
information listed above can be and should be gathered and re- 
corded at school entrance; or that, for the kinds of information 
actually attempted at this time, the records should be complete. 
It is obvious that the total picture afforded by the cumulative in- 
ventory must have small beginnings and then must be extended 
gradually in a manner parallel to the maturing abilities, achieve- 
ments, and interests of the individual pupil. 
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CHECKING LEVELS IN GUIDANCE 


Certain types of entries on the cumulative individual inventory 
must be made as occasion demands. For example, anecdotal rec- 
ords of a child’s behavior must be recorded at the time some sig- 
nificant act is observed. Scholarship records and other routine 
matters are recorded annually or semi-annually. In the case of 
special tests involving considerable expense, schools often adminis- 
ter such every two or three years. Sometimes testing follows a 
definite plan of checking at certain school levels. School entrance 
may be one such level; if so, reading and arithmetic readiness tests 
or general intelligence tests are usually administered. A second 
checking level is often at the end of the third or the beginning of 
the fourth grade—the point where the core curriculum begins. A 
third level is the end of the junior high school. Tests of vocational 
aptitudes are usually given in the senior high school since formal 
vocational training usually begins about the age of fourteen or 
later. 

Space does not permit a detailed listing of the various types of 
entries which should go on the individual records. The discussion 
must*close with several general statements that express the current 
opinion about the nature of the individual inventory. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 

1. Experience has shown that the family and cultural back- 
ground has considerable bearing both upon the pupil’s immediate 
achievement in school and upon his future vocational plans. 

2. Although physical and medical records are of value for their 
intrinsic bearing on health guidance, there are certain physical con- 
ditions that have a direct bearing on the choice of an occupation. 

g. School marks and standard test results are not to be regarded 
as duplicative. Marks reflect many personality factors of vocational 
significance which the impartial and objective standard tests do 
not measure. On the other hand, marks of pupils transferring into 
a school system may have little value because the marking systems 
differ greatly from school to school. Standard tests are advisable 
in the case of transfers in order to bring all records to a comparable 
base. 

4. Tests and marks frequently disagree. For example, teachers’ 
marks for girls run consistently higher than marks for boys, but 
scores on standard tests almost invariably reverse the direction of 
superiority—a finding that emphasizes the need for both kinds of 
data on the cumulative record. 

5. Interests emerge gradually in pupils. This suggests the 
necessity for a rich and varied educational program beginning as 
early as the junior high school. Provisions should be made for 
numerous contacts with the commercial and industrial activities of 
the community. 
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6. Hobbies and other spontaneous out-of-school interests should 
be recorded as hints as to the direction of maturing interests. Un- 
usual hobbies have been known to lead to the origination of new 
occupations. 

7. The predictive value of any type of entry on an individual 
inventory increases to the degree that such an entry is continued 
over a period of years. This suggests that certain data should be 
recorded annually and that test evidence be verified periodically. 

8. Certain entries on a cumulative record may have little pre- 
dictive value individually, but combinations of a number of items 
of relatively low predictive value often have large collective signifi- 
cance. 

g. The cumulative record should follow the pupil, grade by 
grade, into the high school for the use of the counselor. Properly 
conceived, it functions as an individual inventory, or balance sheet, 
which pictures in broad outlines the educational, mental, and social 
assets and limitations of the pupil. 

10. Testing programs originating solely in the high school are 
not as likely to prove as adequate as those carried through syste- 
matically during both the elementary and high-school grades. 

11. Measurements in the elementary school are usually directed 
at instructional and supervisory objectives. It is not always realized 
that the data also have very large significance for guidance purposes. 
Through the use of these past records the counselor is frequently 
able to discover the broad areas of ability and disability of a pupil. 

12. The tests administered in the high school for specific guid- 
ance purposes should verify past test records and should delineate 
more specifically the aptitudes, interests, and personality factors 
of the individual. 

13. Testing for guidance has a dual aspect: (a) analytical and 
(b) predictive. It is essential that the counselor should have an 
analytical profile of the pupil’s strengths and weaknesses. From 
this profile the counselor must attempt to predict the probable ca- 
pacity of the pupil to profit from training in some particular voca- 
tion, and to succeed in that occupation after the completion of 
formal training. 

14. The fact that certain cores of subjects, such as reading, 
language, spelling, and mathematics, are continuous over many 
school grades make it possible to proceed on the hypothesis that: 
the best prediction of an individual's future success in a given area 
is the level of his achievement in that area up to the present. When 
subject sequences are discontinuous, specific aptitude, or prognosis, 
tests are often the most valid predictors. 

15. Aptitudes are broad patterns of traits, inherited or acquired, 
and further psychological analysis is unlikely to suggest that specific 
capacities exist for each of the twenty or twenty-five thousand occu- 
pations which we recognize by name. Research now under way sug- 
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gests that the number of basic mental traits may be even smaller, 
not larger, than has hitherto been assumed. 

16. The measurement of each aptitude is an individual problem 
for research. The progress to date may be described as promising 
but highly tentative. Some degree of success has attended the ef- 
forts of psychologists to set up measures of special abilities in art, 
music, clerical, manual, and mechanical abilities. For many pur- 
poses the general intelligence tests have considerable value, es- 
pecially where the occupation requires verbal or symbolic thinking. 
The fact that many aptitude tests are made up of elements of school 
subject matter suggests again that educational achievement in the 
past is, perhaps, the safest guide to the future that our ingenuity 
has thus far been able to devise. 





Motion Picture Study Guides 


Guides to the discussion of the following photoplays are being 
nationally distributed by Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., at 1501 Broadway, New York: 

“Northwest Passage,” prepared by Alice P. Sterner, Barringer 
High School, Newark; “Gone With the Wind,” prepared by Vir- 
ginia Ballard and Adelaide Cunningham of Commercial High 
School, Atlanta; “Seventeen,” prepared by Carolyn Harrow, Julia 
Richman High School, New York; “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” pre- 
pared by John T. Greenan, Scott High School, East Orange, with 
an introduction by Roy W. Hatch, State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair; ““The Blue Bird,” prepared by Lenore Vaughn-Eames, State 
Teachers College, Newark; “Pinocchio,” prepared by Dorothy 
McCuskey, State Teachers College, New Haven; “Harvest,” pre- 
pared by Max Lieberman, secretary, New York City Association of 
French Teachers. 

In preparation are guides to “Pride and Prejudice,” ““The Dark 
Command,” “Tom Brown’s School Days,” “Our Town,” “Flotsam,” 
“Edison the Man,” and “House of the Seven Gables.” 





Exchange of Teachers 


An international teachers’ exchange is being established in New 
York City on a nonprofit basis to assist teachers who desire exchange 
positions in other parts of the United States and in other countries 
in North and South America. The exchange is to serve as a clear- 
ing house for this type of service. Teachers who are interested in 
exchange positions may write to Frederick Eby, Jr., 423 West 120th 
Street, New York City, who is responsible for the organization of 
the exchange. 




















The Counselor in the High School’ 


ANNA L. DAVIS 
Counselor, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 


AND MARGARET E. BENNETT 


Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, California 
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NY TRULY educational function is an aspect of the process 
A which individuals are helped to grow and develop as 
unique personalities that can live effectively with their fellow 
beings. Science has revealed the uniqueness of every individual in 
his pattern of growth potentialities and his need for experiences 
suited to his growth pattern in order to achieve self-realization. 
Human experience has demonstrated the basic importance of fine 
human relationships, economic efficiency and civic responsibility on 
the part of all if democratic living is to be achieved. What part 
may guidance play in the educational process directed toward the 
achieving of these ends? 


THE NATURE OF GUIDANCE 

The term guidance will be used to cover all those services, 
wherever or by whomever performed, that contribute 

1. To understanding by any or all members of a school staff 

of the growth needs of individual pupils that may provide 
a basis for intelligent planning of an educational program, 
and 

2. To pupil self-knowledge, skill in self-direction, and contin- 

uous life adjustment. 
Obviously, such services must interpenetrate every phase of a 
school’s program and involve the cooperation of all members of the 
school personnel rather than being an adjunct function in the 
form of a few counseling interviews. The nature of functional 
guidance, like instruction, is determined by the nature of human 
growth and learning and of social processes within a culture. 

Our knowledge in these areas is, in the judgment of the writers, 
being subjected frequently to misinterpretation and misapplication 
by at least two assumptions: 

1. That the guidance service can be performed incidentally 
throughout the school program without special provision or special 
training if everyone “concentrates” enough on the individual, or 

2. That so-called specialists can in their wisdom diagnose, pre- 
scribe and advise with respect to emerging human personalities. 

Enlightened human beings no longer expect to control the 
weather by giving it their solicitous attention, but seemingly we 
have not yet reached the stage in our human affairs where we apply 


2The Counselors in the Pasadena City Schools cooperated in the criticism of this 
discussion. 
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our tested knowledge and experience about ourselves in a manner 
similar to that by which we have learned to control some aspects 
of our material world. However, like the weather, human per- 
sonalities are somewhat unpredictable as they emerge through the 
interaction of nature and nurture. Purposive self-direction should 
be the fundamental aim of sound guidance. 

These statements should not be interpreted as a depreciation 
of the value of real interest, empathy and respect in the relation- 
ships of all teachers and pupils. Nothing can take the place of 
these human values in helping us to know and appreciate the 
desires, aspirations, and value systems of growing individuals, and 
to play a significant part in the improvement of human living. 
They will not by themselves, however, open the doors to every 
realm within the personality or the culture that nurtures it. We 
need both science and art to achieve broad and sound understand- 
ings about the growth needs of adolescents and to help them toward 
sound and growing self-knowledge and power of self-direction. 


‘THE COUNSELOR'S PART IN GUIDANCE 

If we are realistic rather than merely wishful in our thinking, 
we shall no more expect all teachers to perform all phases of guid- 
ance than to teach all subjects and skills. We may, however, right- 
fully expect that every teacher will grow in her ability to under- 
stand the many facets of her pupils’ personalities and to help them 
to grow likewise in their ability to understand themselves and the 
world of people and things about them, refine their value systems, 
and to use both as criteria for the choice of immediate and future 
life activities. A counselor or guidance worker who plays a sig- 
nificant part in the guidance service of a school will cooperate with 
teachers in this task as well as work with pupils themselves on 
specific aspects of guidance. The particular relationships and func- 
tions will grow out of the total school program. 

These functions must, of necessity, be somewhat different in the 
school with a traditional academic program than in the school that 
is building a flexible growing program around recognized interests 
and needs of each new group of students. In the first type of 
school, the counselor may first help students to choose subjects 
within the offerings, and to find, interpret, and use what will be of 
most value to them in the learnings to which they are exposed. 
He may then need to follow up some of his counselees, or they may 
be returned for help, to undo the undesirable effects of require- 
ments or chosen experiences unsuited to their needs. In the second 
type of school the counselor cooperates with teachers and pupils in 
discovering what are the most valuable experiences for pupils and 
in developing a program that will provide as many of these expe- 
riences as possible. Here there are no clearly defined lines between 
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guidance and instruction. Probably most schools would place some- 
where between these two extremes with respect to their present 
programs. 

How may the counselor contribute to the development of an 
educational program that functions to meet the life needs of youth? 
The following areas are suggested as those in which the counselor 
must assume active leadership. 

1. He must work with the entire school staff for a continuously 
increasing understanding of the growth needs of the school 
population. 

Needs of an individual at any time grow out of the interaction 
of his inner growth potentials and the pressures of his external 
world. To understand any school population, then, a knowledge 
of adolescent growth and development must be coupled with under- 
standing of the particular environmental forces at work in the 
homes and community from which those pupils come. 

Many lists of adolescent growth needs have resulted from recent 
researches. All have included the need for establishing satisfactory 
social relationships with youth of both sexes, a new relationship 
with adults that will aid and recognize youth’s growing maturity 
toward adult independence, opportunity for life planning and 
training suited to their unique potentialities, opportunity for sig- 
nificant participation in economic and civic life, normal home 
membership and satisfying recreation. 

The counselor should help the staff to keep abreast of current 
research in the area of adolescent needs. However, these studies 
are primarily of value for the techniques they may suggest for 
studying individuals and for the background and perspective they 
may supply for interpreting information secured about each new 
contingent of students. Improved skill in studying individuals and 
class groups is more important than any tentative list of needs, no 
matter how carefully derived. Therefore, a major task of the 
counselor is that of cooperating with the school staff in studying 
individual pupils and in helping pupils to increase their own self- 
knowledge. 

Comprehensive cumulative records over a period of years are 
essential to any real understanding of flesh-and-blood individuals. 
They should portray growing pictures of the nature and rate of 
development with respect to all significant aspects of personality, 
rather than mere cross-section views of a few fragments. Both the 
pupil and all who touch his life should contribute to these records. 

Some of the more technical data, such as that from intelligence 
or personality tests should be secured by the counselor himself, and 
interpreted to the school staff. The counselor who is a guidance 
leader in a large school will devote much of his time and effort to 
helping teachers become increasingly skilful in their observation 
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and recording of the significant behavior of pupils, in selecting, 
administering, and interpreting helpful tests and inventories, in 
developing informal instruments for measuring pupil growth to- 
ward desired goals, in improving group guidance and counseling 
techniques with pupils, and establishing helpful relationships with 
parents and community youth leaders. In a small school the 
counselor will probably perform many of these tasks himself. 

All who work with a pupil should not only contribute to his 
growing inventory, but should also have access to the pooled data 
to the extent that they can use it constructively. A counselor has 
a major responsibility in directing this process of collecting, inter- 
preting and sharing personnel data. 

Another counselor task involves working with parents, teachers 
and pupils in the study and adjustment of special pupil difficulties. 
Problems that have to do with such things as poor achievement in 
relation to ability, health, behavior adjustments, and delinquency 
may require special study. The counselor is in a position to exert 
leadership in utilizing other agencies that may be helpful in under- 
standing pupil problems and working out remedial measures. 
Health clinics, psychologists, child guidance clinics, home visitors, 
character building agencies, employers, service clubs, churches, and 
many other agencies should be used when available. 

2. He must contribute in every way possible to understanding 

and cooperation between the school and the community. 

We have said that a fundamental guidance aim is to help pupils 
increase their ability to make life adjustments. Continuous life 
adjustment for pupils implies adjustment into the on-going life of 
the community of which the school is a part. 

The economic life of the community, its racial and cultural 
patterns, and the stability of its population will have begun to 
determine the behavior of its youth long before they reach high- 
school age. Their needs in adolescent years will be materially in- 
fluenced by the types of social and recreational opportunities 
offered and later by the vocational opportunities at hand. 

If the counselor is aware of the importance of the community, 
both in making his pupils what they are today and in affording 
them fields for further development, he will miss no opportunity 
to help articulate school and community life. He must become 
acquainted and establish working relationships with recreational 
and cultural organizations, with character building agencies, with 
racial group activities and the like, to the end that these may be 
utilized constructively in meeting pupil needs. He must know what 
conditions contribute to pupil delinquency, how these conditions 
are being handled, and how the school can exert constructive aid. 
While he cannot possibly participate actively in the programs of 
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all these agencies he will find it necessary to contribute his share 
in community planning and work. 

Pupil understanding of the work of the world and adjustment 
into the occupational life of the community depend upon the co- 
operation established between the community and the school. The 
counselor should have a background of training which will enable 
him to comprehend the work life of the community and to help 
establish fine working relationships between the school and em- 
ployers. These relationships should be such that all may work 
together to help youth gain better understanding about occupa- 
tional opportunities and demands and eventually to achieve satis- 
factory adjustment in employment. 

3. The counselor must cooperate with the rest of the school 

staff in setting up a functional school program. 


We have shown that the counselor’s first task is to know the 
conditions under which pupils live, work and play, the employ- 
ment opportunities, conditions, requirements and probable trends 
in the natural economic area of the region, and the community 
resources for welfare, recreation, character building, and further 
education. The counselor should use all this knowledge to help 
interpret and point out pupil and community needs as a basis for 
continuous curriculum development and revision. In most cases 
the actual formulation of these curriculum activities is not a func- 
tion of the counselor, but his services in pointing out needs which 
must be met through the curriculum are invaluable. 

However, the counselor should exercise leadership in the plan- 
ning and organizing of those phases of the program that are di- 
rected toward helping pupils develop skill in self-appraisal, life- 
planning, and self-direction. Progress toward these objectives will 
not result without a well-planned program of suitable experiences. 
A few interviews, miscellaneous home-room programs, and _inci- 
dental references to occupations in various classes will not produce 
competence in one of the most difficult phases of living. What is 
needed is a carefully articulated program of group study of com- 
mon problems of self-appraisal, life-planning and adjustment, and 
of individual counseling with respect to personal applications and 
variations. 

Such a program may be carried on through a home room, core 
program or special guidance class program, if competent teacher- 
counselors are provided with time for both class activities and coun- 
seling. Group guidance without counseling may become merely 
another academic experience, and counseling without the back- 
ground of understandings gained through group study may become 
a superficial talkfest of advice and prescription by the counselor. 
Guidance is not something that can be done to a pupil; it must 
help him to do for himself. 
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4. The counselor should cooperate with the staff in evaluating 
the effectiveness of the guidance program. 

Among questions for which answers should be sought in this 
evaluation are the following: 

Does guidance reach all pupils within the school rather than merely the 
maladjusted or troublesome few? 

Does at least one person in the school have an abiding human interest and 
awareness with respect to the total life pattern of each pupil? 

Do all teachers have increased understanding of their pupils? 

Do all pupils have opportunities for experiences in which they can have 


the satisfaction of successful accomplishment and the challenge to furthe: 
growth? 

Are pupils growing in their self-knowledge and power of self-direction? 

Do records of pupil growth serve to increase pupil, parent, and teacher 
understanding of growth rather than as a means of judging success or failure 
according to predetermined standards? 

Are all members of the school staff growing in their understanding and 
application of mental hygiene principles in their own lives as a means of 
providing a wholesome emotional climate for youth? 

Is the guidance and instructional program growing in response to pupil 
and community needs? 


Certainly the effort directed toward these objectives is more 
significant than the traditional counselor task of programming stu- 
dents. Programming may involve a vital problem of making it 
possible for students to choose activities that seem desirable and 
of helping to create opportunities in these areas when needed. But 
too often, in previous practice, it has been merely the mechanical 
process of fitting the right number of pupils smoothly into each of 
the static offerings of the school. Instead of being a glorified clerk, 
whose chief duties are recording, filing and organizing, the coun- 
selor has the opportunity to become a vital force in the planning 
and development of a functional school program. 


The Place and Activities of the Classroom 
Teacher in Guidance 


F. C. ROSECRANCE 


Professor of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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TEACHER plays a much more important part in a student’s 
A life than either the student or the teacher realizes.” This 
comment was made recently by a university freshman in a group 
all the members of which were thinking about the influence of 
their high-school teachers on their own lives. Said another fresh- 
man, “As is usual with a high-school student, I was greatly influ- 
enced by my teachers. Under those I liked I worked hard to gain 
their recognition, while with others I put forth very little effort.” 
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Another reported an instructor who was “a veritable martinet, of 
whom every child and most parents were in constant terror. When 
she entered the room, immediate and deadly silence fell over the 
entire class. Frequently children called upon to recite would re- 
fuse to rise from their seats or would break into hysterical tears.” 
“One of the important features of my twelve years’ schooling,” said 
another, “was the influence which my English teacher had upon 
my life. In her were to be found the qualities of poise, culture, 
deep insight, and willingness to help. She created a close under- 
standing between her pupils and herself.” In only one of the 
scores of comments about high-school teachers received from these 
university students was reference made to what a teacher taught. 
The majority, like those quoted above, referred to what the teacher 
was and her interest in pupils as persons. Whether high-school 
teachers desire to do so or not, they are engaging in the process of 
guiding the growth and development of children, and they play a 
very significant role in the unfolding life of the adolescent. 
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ROLE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


There are three divergent views as to the role which the class- 
room teacher should play in guidance. First, there is the view that 
the teacher is all-sufficient, and that no special guidance workers, 
such as counselors, deans, and psychologists, are needed. The sec- 
ond takes the directly opposite viewpoint, holding that the teacher 
is not qualified to give guidance and that, therefore, it is the task of 
the specialist. The third view acknowledges that both teachers 
and specialists, working together harmoniously for the good of the 
individual pupil, are needed in guidance work. If it is understood 
that the primary responsibility rests on the classroom teacher, the 
specialist’s chief function being that of helping the teacher to be- 
come more competent in his field of specialty, and the teacher's 
function that of helping the pupils to become progressively more 
able to guide themselves, this third point of view seems most sound.' 

While space is not available to develop fully the assumptions 
underlying this viewpoint, they may be stated in simple terms. 
First, the human organism grows as a whole, not as a conglomerate 
of disparate parts. This implies that each individual must be re- 
garded as a totality in the totality of his situation. Second, only 
that experience to which a person responds has great influence in 
changing him. ‘Thus parents, teachers, and others who are in a 
position to help guide the experiences of high-school students exert 
great influence. Third, an individual can be understood only in 
the light of his background and day-to-day reactions and relation- 
ships. This emphasizes the importance of continuing associations 
with people. Fourth, growth proceeds from within outward, a fact 


1 For a more elaborate discussion of this relationship, see the Thirty-Seventh Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Chapter 10. 
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which is applicable equally to high-school students, teachers, and 
specialists. If the implications of these assumptions are clear, it 
must be evident that effective guidance cannot be provided unless 
the classroom teacher plays a leading role. In what guidance activ- 
ities, then, should the high-school teacher engage? 

ACQUAINTANCE WITH STUDENTS 

First, he must become a student of his students. This notion 
was phrased by Morrison, who said, “A teacher should spend half 
her time learning her pupils before she can spend the other half 
profitably in effective teaching.”” While much splendid experimen- 
tation is being accomplished in child guidance laboratories and 
clinics in various parts of the country, the classrooms of our public 
schools provide the greatest laboratory for child study in existence; 
and yet too often this study is something left to be done after the 
course of study has been taught, records filled out, marks awarded, 
and many other duties of far less significance performed. Further, 
it might well be argued that only in the home, the neighborhood, 
and the classroom can a bona fide study of children be made. When 
a child is withdrawn from his environment and taken to a clinic 
for study, the clinician does not in fact see the same child as does 
the teacher who sees him in a more usual situation, and even when 
a trained observer sees him in his own environment, he may not 
really understand the child if he observes him only four or five 
times instead of over a longer period. 

It would thus seem apparent that it is important to help teach- 
ers become better students of their students. Especially among 
high-school teachers, whose training has tended almost inevitably 
to make them subject-matter specialists, is there a need for more 
knowledge about the guidance of the growth and development of 
youth. With such knowledge and appreciation the teacher will 
note a wide variety of reactions. Defects in vision and hearing, 
speech difficulties, physical handicaps, and other more basic health 
conditions will be observed, referred to a physician when necessary, 
and interpreted in the light of the particular student’s development, 
his school progress, recreational experience, and vocational plans. 
Similarly, the classroom teacher will study each child’s emotional 
and social development, detecting signs of maladjustment, refer- 
ring them to a specialist when available and necessary, and devising 
ways and means of promoting desirable individual and group liv- 
ing in classroom, school, and community. Since interest, aptitude, 
and ability are so important, not only for classroom activities but 
for educational, recreational, and vocational planning, teacher 
guides will be especially keen to recognize potentialities in these 
areas. Along with this keener understanding of his students, the 
teacher must come to know more about the world outside the class- 
room with its educational and vocational opportunities which may 
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be open to his students. A further responsibility of a student of 
students is to keep some records of his observations and studies for 
his own future use and that of others. 

Many high-school teachers, already carrying a heavy burden of 
six classes and meeting two hundred or more pupils daily, will be 
staggered by the suggestion that their load be further increased. 
But if the assumptions earlier stated are true, then a way must be 
found by which teachers really can become students of students. A 
trend in secondary education, already apparent, indicates that in 
the future high schools will be organized in such a way as to permit 
classroom teachers to spend a longer period of time with a fewer 
number of pupils. 

STupy OF SITUATIONS AFFECTING YOUTH 

A second set of guidance activities of the classroom teacher in- 
volves the studying of situations affecting young people with a view 
to manipulating them to the best advantage of individuals and 
groups. We all recognize that a good adjustment to a bad situation 
is just as dangerous as is a bad adjustment to a desirable situation. 
It is probably true that teachers and guidance workers have tended 
too much to think in terms of having young people conform to a 
pre-conceived situation, rather than of changing the situation in 
the interest of the individual and his group. For example, a great 
amount of energy has been spent in helping students select, adjust 
to, and make progress in a relatively rigid high-school curriculum. 
Ought not an equal amount of time and energy be devoted to the 
modification of the curriculum where such change seems to be in 
the interest of the best welfare of students? 

It will be recalled that in the assumptions stated above, empha- 
sis was placed on the power of the classroom teacher and the parent 
because of their opportunity to influence the experiences of young 
people. After a teacher has studied the needs of a child, he should 
undertake the task of setting up a situation which will stimulate 
growth and development in desirable areas of interest and need. 
A shy, backward child may be assisted to find a friend or two in 
the class. A student may be cast in a play, not primarily because 
he is “good for the part,” but because the part may give him a 
needed feeling of self-confidence. If a boy’s interest lies in aviation, 
this field may be used as a medium of approach to the whole prob- 
lem of understanding transportation in modern life. Recognizing 
the importance of looking ahead, teachers will see that opportuni- 
ties for educational and occupational exploration are included in 
the classroom experiences of their students. 


WorRKING WITH STUDENTS 


A third function of the teacher is to work directly with students, 
both personally and in groups. It must be clear that in discharging 


a 
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the manipulative functions just mentioned, the teacher will have 
the needs of the individual child thoroughly in mind and in some 
instances will find it most easily possible to achieve desirable ob- 
jectives for that child by group methods. These opportunities are 
ordinarily found in the classroom, the home room, and in team 
games, clubs, and other extra-curricular activities. It is probably 
true that most guidance workers have neither seen the full possibil- 
ities of aiding the growth and development of children through 
group work, nor have they developed the techniques necessary to 
achieve this purpose. Most teachers could learn much from profes- 
sional workers in such informal educational agencies as are repre- 
sented in the National Association for Group Work. All of us 
recognize that their techniques are quite different from those of 
the ordinary recitation, lesson-hearing, or formal discussion found 
in most classrooms. 


While the group procedures found in most secondary schools do 
not fulfill many guidance purposes, they have probably been more 
fully developed than have methods of dealing with individuals. 
Some authorities assert that the chief contribution that guidance 
makes to education is its emphasis on the individual student. 
Though the dangers inherent in excessive individualism in educa- 
tion must be recognized, it can be asserted that any high-school 
teacher has not fully realized his possibilities as a guidance worker 
until he spends a considerable amount of time counseling students 
individually. Unless this sort of service is provided, large educa- 
tional institutions are likely to become factories which receive stu- 
dents at the beginning of the freshman year, and graduate them 
at the end of four years, finished off into a standardized product, 
without any member of the faculty having come to know them as 
separate persons. What happens to the individual student is the 
ultimate test of any high-school education. Every teacher should 
take time or be provided time in which to have conferences with 
students regarding their progress, plans, and problems. 

Looked at from this point of view, counseling is not something 
that can necessarily be set aside for a counseling period. It is some- 
thing that good teachers will be doing continually through every 
class period and as often and with as many students as possible. 
Teaching becomes then, not the impartation of a prescribed set of 
facts, skills, and knowledges, but rather the guidance of the growth 
and development of young people. There can be no dichotomy 
between the guidance process and the instructional process. Under 
such a concept, “guidance is a term which we use to designate our 
best efforts toward the wise influencing of a child’s own inward 
choices and attitudes,” and the teacher along with the parent, has 
strategic opportunity to exert such influence. 


























Encouraging Trends in Home-Room 
Guidance 
HARRY ©. McKOWN 
Editor, School Activities Magazine, Topeka, Kansas 
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Wine u first suggested, the home-room idea spread like wild- 
fire throughout American secondary schools. Here, thought 
both theoretical and practical educators, is a plan which can put 
an end to the period of “lost student-teacher relationship”—a situa- 
tion which came with the large and complex high school; here is 
a device which will bring back the setting of an earlier day when 
teachers and students were closely associated and learned to know 
each other intimately—a setting which is essential to effective all- 
round guidance; here, thought they, is a technique which will help 
us to emphasize the slogan, “The student is more important than 
the subject.”” And so the home room appeared in school schedules 
the country over. 
EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


The first growth of the home room was of the “water sprout” 
variety—fast and furious but neither particularly substantial nor 
productive. Literally dumped by administrators into the laps of 
faculties unprepared for it, the home room became a grandiose 
“bust” in many and many a school. It was something to publicize, 
but something heartily disliked by both teacher and student. And 
neither of these was to blame. The idea was excellent, but appar- 
ently school administrators forgot that teachers as well as students 
had to be educated. 

In spite of discouragements, reverses, downright antagonism, 
and lack of intelligent administrative support, a great many teach- 
ers and guidance leaders, as well as some administrators, tenaciously 
clung to the home-room guidance idea and began a more careful 
and serious study of its possibilities. Out of this came further 
development, slow of course, because of the earlier unhappy ex- 
perience, but a development that was far more substantial and far 
more productive than the mushroom growth of an earlier day. 
And this healthy development is continuing. 

What are some of the present trends in this field of guidance 
activity? On the basis of visitation, conferences with teachers and 
students, correspondence, and the increasing literature on the sub- 
ject, the writer perceives some very definite and encouraging trends 
in the more effective utilization of the home room for guidance 
purposes. Due to the limitations of space these cannot be discussed 
in detail; a mere outline of the most important of them is all that 
can be presented here. However, this presentation will at least 
show the general direction of these trends. Naturally, not all of 
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these developments are to be found in all schools; in fact, some 
of them are probably to be found in few schools. But, taken as a 
whole, they indicate the general direction of the development of 
the home-room setting. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTION OF THE HoME ROOM 

Most of the early capitalization of the home room as a guidance 
setting was of the “lip service” type only. In nearly all schools the 
home room was a “report room”—an administrative instead of an 
educational device. This was to be expected considering the un- 
trained teachers and the lack of suitable guidance materials. How- 
ever, the trend now is very decidedly towards a capitalization of 
home-room opportunities in the direction of the attainment of 
guidance functions, specifically through acquainting the teacher 
with the student and acquainting the student with the teacher, and 
through material in all phases of guidance—educational, moral, 
recreational, personal, social, physical, and vocational. All of the 
trends indicated below are concrete evidence of the fact that schools, 
more intelligently than ever before, are recognizing, appreciating, 
accepting, and capitalizing the home-room possibilities for vital 
guidance objectives. 


HoMeE-RooM GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


As suggested above, the home room began as an administrative 
device and was slow to develop, educationally, largely because of a 
lack of appropriate materials. Probably most teachers and admin- 
istrators appreciated its possibilities as a guidance device, but be- 
cause of a lack of materials they failed to capitalize on these oppor- 
tunities. Hastily, without a definite program or the raw materials 
for one, it had been included in the schedule. The result of this 
lack of professional foresight was inevitably disastrous in many a 
school. 

Now the picture has changed. Serious-minded faculty members 
have been developing their own programs and schedules of home- 
room materials, and publishers, too, have been working assiduously 
on the same problem, with the result that there is now available 
a great deal of material, and of all types—lists of topics for discus- 
sion, workbooks, definitely organized formal and informal lessons, 
pertinent books for students themselves, and teachers’ manuals. 

These materials are more definitely organized than they were a 
few years ago. This is advantageous, provided these published and 
locally originated lessons are not followed too closely. Such defi- 
niteness means that (1) there is a concretely organized purpose 
underlying the home room and its programs; (2) all areas of guid- 
ance are more or less adequately covered; (3) there is less duplica- 
tion in successive school grades; (4) there is a better coordination 
of lessons; and (5) the important psychological principles of pro- 
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gressive and distributed learning are recognized and provided for. 
Much leeway is allowed, even in these formalized lessons, for the 
individual teacher and her group. 

Another trend that is clearly noticeable, one that can be readily 
seen from an examination of published materials, is the fact that 
there is less emphasis upon adulthood and more upon student- 
hood, upon young manhood and young womanhood. Formerly, 
the main emphasis in home-room materials was upon the interests, 
attitudes, and activities of adulthood. Probably this was but nat- 
ural because of a similar emphasis in the field of occupational guid- 
ance, and also because of the traditional school emphasis upon 
“when you grow up.” Emphasizing the student’s “here and now” 
is an earmark of a modern home-room program. 


APPEARANCE OF HOME-ROOM LIBRARIES 

Within the past five or six years there have appeared many 
smaller books, written for the boys and girls themselves, dealing 
with various phases of living that are usually represented in the 
home-room guidance field. As a matter of fact, nearly all of the 
larger, and a number of the smaller, publishing houses have issued 
attractively written and intriguingly illustrated books dealing in a 
non-sermonic way with these problems of youth. And increasingly 
schools are making these easily available to the students by placing 
them in the home rooms instead of in the central school library. 
These home-room libraries, usually occupying only a shelf or two, 
are open to the pupils at all times. The little red tape attached 
to borrowing and returning the books encourages examination 
and reading. Furthermore, many of these books are used definitely 
for reference in connection with the regular home-room lessons and 
activities. 

HoME-RoOOM MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


By far the most commonly used basis for assigning students to 
home rooms is by class, alphabetically, or by some similarly non- 
selective method. Although this method has always been used, a 
few years ago there was considerable experimentation with selection 
on the basis of sex, curriculum, quotients—especially the intelligence 
quotient, previous school achievement, age, and other standards. 
Except in the large schools, these methods have all but disappeared. 
And, in general, this trend of assigning students on the basis of 
a natural cross section of a particular school-level group appears to 
represent good practice. 

Although the most commonly used period of home-room mem- 
bership is one year, there is a decided trend towards a lengthening 
of this period. Students are assigned more permanently to the 
same group and sponsor than formerly, a group and its sponsor 
moving up together through the various school grades. The for- 
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merly stated objection to this procedure—that the teacher could 
not be equally competent in the affairs of three or four years of 
the high school—has apparently been outweighed by the advantages 
that come from a longer and more intimate student-teacher asso- 
ciation. This plan also provides for a continuous, progressive, and 
nonduplicative program. Transfers of students from one group to 
another of course are made when necessary. 

Undoubtedly improvement has been made in the internal organ- 
ization of the home room, if for no other reason than that the stu- 
dents have had some experience in the details of organizing, admin- 
istering, and programming.. Too, the various plans for training 
home-room officers and committeemen have made for increased 
effectiveness. 

The modern home room functions as a definitely organized 
school unit in connection with nearly all of the so-called extra- 
curricular activities. More student councils are based on home- 
room representation than on all of the other types of representation 
combined; more assembly programs are presented by home rooms 
than by any other single unit; and the school newspaper, yearbook, 
handbook, and other publicational activities, as well as student 
drives, campaigns, and competitions, are usually built around the 
home room. Obviously, all of these have important guidance 
implications. 

INTELLIGENT SPONSORSHIP 


More than ever before school administrators are recognizing the 
stupidity of assuming that every teacher represents the combination 
of interests, ideals, background, knowledge, ability, and personality 
essential to competency in home-room sponsorship; that it is no 
more reasonable to expect all teachers successfully to sponsor home 
rooms than it is to expect all of them successfully to teach swim- 
ming, algebra, chemistry, music, or football. This is a tacit recog- 
nition that the lovely theoretical ideal, “all teachers should be 
guidance counselors,” is impracticable. 

This trend is resulting in a study of individual teachers as 
potential home-room guidance officers, and an assignment on this 
basis. In some schools the more interested and competent of these 
faculty members are assigneds several home rooms instead of one, 
and their teaching loads correspondingly lightened; other teachers 
are not assigned home rooms and their regular teaching loads are 
correspondingly increased. 

This means, of course, a deviation from the old plan in which 
all home rooms met at the same period on the same day. Naturally, 
if a teacher is assigned more than one home room these will have 
to be scheduled for different periods or on different days. A stag- 
gered schedule of home rooms requires some little administrative 
skill, and perhaps a lack of this skill has helped to delay this devel- 
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opment. However, it is well on the way, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to develop. It must, in fact, if the guidance ability of the 
individual faculty members is to be properly utilized. Perhaps in 
time we shall have full-time home-room teachers. 


Another very encouraging factor in this connection is that such 
scheduling makes a clear distinction between “report room” and 
“home-room” functions. The home room is recognized as a guid- 
ance setting, and not merely as an administrative convenience. 
This plan also makes available an entire period for guidance activ- 
ities. In short, both “report room,” usually of short duration dur- 
ing the first period of the day, and “home room,” an entire period 
later in the day, are to be found in many schools. 


Where formerly guidance was considered the responsibility of 
one or two guidance directors, now much of this work is done in 
and through the home room. This is in line with the basic guid- 
ance principle that the individual who is in closest contact with 
the student is the one who is best able to help him. Guidance 
directors less and less are attempting to counsel individual students, 
and more and more are turning this responsibility over to home- 
room teachers. More and more are they promoting and coor- 
dinating guidance services through home-room committees as well 
as through individual home-room teachers. 


Naturally there are still many unsolved problems in home-room 
guidance work. However, much progress has been made in this field 
during the past five years, and the outlook for the future is brighter 
than ever before. This is to the credit of those teachers and admin- 
istrators who have seriously studied the related problems and tried 
to solve them. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer is convinced that the average home-room teacher is 
doing a pretty good job of guidance, probably in many cases much 
better than she thinks. It is difficult for a teacher to rate her own 
home-room work because she has few standards or criteria by which 
to evaluate it. She evaluates her regular classwork in terms of more 
or less objective marks, although these tell but little about the ulti- 
mate worth of her efforts in the lives of her students when they at- 
tain adulthood. But for the moment at least they do give her some 
idea of her success in teaching her particular subject. With the 
home room this is different. The teacher has few or no objective 
measures, there is little that she can evaluate accurately, and hence 
it is easy for her to become somewhat discouraged over her efforts. 
However, the writer is willing to support the guess that the average 
sincere teacher is doing about as good a job in her “home room- 
ing” as she is in her regular classwork, when ultimate results are 
considered. 
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r NAHE organization of guidance in secondary schools should be 

subjected to periodic analysis and critical appraisal, since new 
conditions in society and new developments in other aspects of the 
educational program affect the nature of the need for guidance and 
the form of organization it should take. Especially is this true in 
a period when the curriculum and the administration are under- 
going important change. Traditional forms in secondary education 
are being subjected to severe criticism and there is much experi- 
mentation in schools throughout the country, in an effort to 
develop a program more in harmony with the characteristics of 
adolescent youth and the needs of modern society. The curriculum, 
guidance, and administration of the school should be but aspects 
of a unified program, with the three phases based upon a common 
philosophy. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GUIDANCE IN THE MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Developments in modern educational theory and practice in- 
volve greater recognition of certain policies which increase the 
importance of guidance in a secondary school program. While 
leaders in the guidance movement have long been cognizant of 
most of these items, they are gradually becoming a part of the 
thinking of teachers and administrators of secondary schools 
throughout the country. Several of the more important can be 
noted. The shift from a subject-matter orientation to one which 
involves consideration of needs, goals, and interests of students, 
and attention to the development of the total personality of the 
student, has been moving forward at a rather rapid pace. This 
effort to help students plan an education and a life in terms of 
values that are important, involving definition of goals and recog- 
nition of their needs and interests, has been central in a guidance 
philosophy for many years. Counselors have been among the first 
to recognize the maladjustment between the content of many of 
the courses in the secondary school and the needs of adolescent 
youth. It is generally agreed that an educational program should 
serve student needs, but what are the needs of the student? Defini- 
tion of those needs constitutes one of the more important of the 
guidance services. Student goals are accorded a position of impor- 
tance in educational discussions. If student goals are to be taken 
seriously, the educational program should be shaped to a consider- 
able part with reference to those goals, and students should be 
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helped to define goals that give recognition to their talents and 
interests and to the needs of society. If the development of the 
personality of the student is to be really important, the educational 
program should be shaped in part in terms of its development. 
These trends in secondary education give guidance a central posi- 
tion in the program of the school. 

The program of the secondary schools, especially on the senior- 
high-school and junior-college level, provides opportunity for spe- 
cialization. While general education may continue to be a very 
important emphasis, as the present writer believes it should be, that 
general education will have in it some degree of specialization, 
especially on the upper levels. It is true, too, that many students 
will have as an important part in their training the preparation 
for some occupation. They may take certain courses in the sec- 
ondary school which they will continue in the college and univer- 
sity preparatory for professional work. They may train in the junior 
college for semiprofessional activities, or in the senior high school 
for the trade and clerical occupations. But it is a characteristic of 
the secondary school that students choose elective subjects from a 
variety of offerings in terms of personal goals. It is also true that 
students, in planning their program, will not select each of the 
subjects in isolation, but they will develop a pattern. This plan- 
ning of the educational program involves some important decisions 
based on the opportunities in society and the talent which the 
individual brings to his work. 

During the present period of unemployment and uncertain op- 
portunity, this problem takes on increased importance. When there 
was an abundance of opportunity for everyone and when standards 
were not so exacting, considerable maladjustment might exist and 
still the individual find opportunity to carry out his plans. It is 
also important to recognize the frustration which goes with unde- 
fined plans for those youth who go from the schools into the present 
confused social, economic and occupational situations. Conse- 
quently, the responsibility of the secondary school for what Pro- 
fessor Koos and the present writer called the distributive function 
of guidance is of equal or even greater importance than at previous 
times. 


THE TEACHER VS. THE SPECIALIST IN GUIDANCE 


The nature of the role of the teacher and the role of the guid- 
ance specialist continues to be a question of controversy. There 
are those who stress the importance of the role of the classroom 
teacher, sometimes seeming to infer that if the classroom teacher 
functions as he can legitimately be expected to function, the guid- 
ance problem is fully handled. There are others who recognize the 
importance of the classroom teacher but believe that he needs to 
be supplemented by one with more extended training than class- 
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room teachers now possess. The teacher does have need of ex- 
tensive personal data, including information on the home relation- 
ships, and the capacities, interests, and community experiences of 
the student. Other data would need to be added if the list were 
to be made complete. Teachers should help students with their 
problems. The present writer knows of no school system that does 
not encourage teachers to carry a guidance role, to learn to know 
their students and make adaptations to their needs. The teacher 
is an important person in the total guidance service and many of 
the problems of students will be handled by the classroom teacher. 
Recognition of this fact, however, does not preclude recognition of 
the need of supplementing the teacher by persons with more tech- 
nical training, who are able to work with the teachers in the plan- 
ning of their guidance activities, consult with them on their more 
difficult problems, carry on certain of the research studies which 
are needed, administer and interpret the more technical measure- 
ments, and assist in the handling of the extremely difficult cases. 
It would be unwise to accept the quality of work which teacher 
groups can carry forward in the guidance field without making 
every effort over a period of time to extend it by furnishing able 
leadership, and supplementing it at those points where supplemen- 
tation is important. Providing technically trained people, how- 
ever, does not remove responsibility from the teacher to do what 
he can. 

The reference to the quality of work and the type of problem 
that can be handled by the regular classroom teachers is of such 
great importance that it merits further consideration. The present 
writer has conferred with a considerable number of teachers in sec- 
ondary schools on problems of guidance, and while many of them 
recognize the importance of the problems considered, they readily 
admitted their limitations in handling them. A _ conscientious 
senior-high-school teacher insisted to the writer that she would 
prefer to have two extra classes rather than to have a home-room 
assignment because of the adequacy of scholarship and security she 
felt in her work in the social studies and her lack of training for 
the work they were doing in the home room. Teachers in the core 
course in a secondary school recognized the importance of the guid- 
ance problems, but confessed they were having a difficult time build- 
ing and maintaining adequate scholarship in the fields covered by 
the core course, and indicated that they felt inadequate to take on 
the added duties which were being suggested to them. Teachers 
who are working with the problems in guidance should have suff- 
cient technical understanding of the problem so that they might 
deal with them with a reasonable adequacy. Students with person- 
ality and behavior problems which prevent them from being suc- 
cessful in their personal and social relationships should have the 
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assistance of those who understand the nature of the problems, and 
technical skill in dealing with them. 

Recent research in this area indicates the complexity of the 
problems referred to and the importance of having assistance from 
persons with a thorough understanding and technical skill. If the 
teacher has such understanding, it is, of course, appropriate for 
her to participate. On the other hand, the issues are too important 
in the life of the individual to have the handling bungled. The 
occupational work is sufficiently complex, also, and the changes have 
been sufficiently rapid to make it important that persons who at- 
tempt to aid youth have an understanding of the occupational 
opportunities and conditions of employment, know what he is talk- 
ing about, and know the literature to which he might refer the 
students. However, under existing conditions it is desirable to 
encourage the teachers to do what they can. 

Administrators ought not to assume, however, that what they 
can do is all that ought to be done. It should be repeated that 
the provision of technically trained persons in guidance positions 
does not involve relieving the teacher of such duties as he is qual- 
ified to handle. The suggestion sometimes made that when there 
is someone around who is better qualified, teachers will do nothing, 
is of doubtful validity. Such teachers are not likely to do very 
much if there is no technical assistance on the staff. 

Teacher participation as home-room teachers or advisers has 
been widely used in secondary schools. Such a plan brings in co- 
operation most or all of the teachers of the school, and hence, 
home-room advisers do not present a higher level of qualification 
than the general staff. In some schools this feature has been suc- 
cessful. In others it has not functioned well. The interest and 
qualifications of the teachers greatly condition the success of such 
a plan. Other factors are the length of time given to the home 
room, the frequency of the reassignment of students to the home- 
room groups, and the extent of use of the home room for admin- 
istration and extra-curricular matters. In many schools it must be 
admitted that conditions have not been favorable for doing an 
important piece of guidance work in the home room. When cir- 
cumstances are favorable, however, it can be central to a guidance 
program. 

GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION AND THE CORE COURSE 


The development of the core course in the secondary school 
provides a situation favorable for effective organization of guidance 
staffs if the core teachers are qualified. The teacher of a core class 
who works with a group of students for two hours a day might be 
given the role of counselor to that group in addition to the instruc- 
tional responsibility. This person might be thought of as a teacher- 
counselor. This teacher might remain with the group for at least 
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two years, preferably for three years, if the institution is organized 
on a three-year basis. Under this plan, teachers can become ac- 
quainted with the students, know the background and outside rela- 
tionships of the student, and the capacities, interests, and person- 
ality characteristics of the individual. The number of students 
is small enough to make such knowledge possible. The core course 
provides opportunity for consideration of problems of students 
without regard to traditional subject lines, and much work that 
has been characterized in the past as group guidance might well 
be dealt with in the core course. The teacher-counselor in the core 
course would take the place of the home-room teacher, and, except 
in the large school, would remove the need for the class adviser. 
There would probably be need for a general counselor, or some 
person in the position of dean of girls or vice-principal or principal, 
with the proper training, who would be able to give attention to 
the general guidance program. In practice there is great variety in 
the titles of persons assigned as coordinator of the guidance serv- 
ices. In the small school it is usually the principal. In the large 
school, almost every conceivable combination appears. 

All the discussion regarding the assignment of the guidance 
responsibility to the teacher in the core course, the home-room 
teacher, the class adviser, the dean of girls, the vice-principal, the 
principal, or the regular class teacher is without much significance 
unless there is knowledge regarding qualifications and interests of 
persons filling these positions. The most important principle that 
can be enunciated here is that the person who carries a respon- 
sibility should be qualified to do a reasonably adequate piece of 
work. The qualifications are of much greater importance than the 
title. Several other desirable policies might be mentioned. The 
number of students to be handled by an adviser should be suffi- 
ciently small to enable him to know them rather well. The coun- 
selor-student relationship should extend over a considerable period 
of time, so that the counselor might come to know the students well 
and establish the rapport that would make possible consideration 
of important personal problems. Also, the counselor can secure a 
developmental perspective of the student’s problems when there is 
association over an extended period of time. 

It is not desirable to attempt to define a particular form of organ- 
ization and champion it as appropriate for universal application. 
The present writer can see no escape from the necessity of the ad- 
ministrator and staff of a school system to consider the problem 
of educating the youth of the community and to make assignments 
of responsibility to persons who have the competence required for 
meeting the assignment. Certainly, specialists should not be brought 
in to do the work which the teacher group as a whole is qualified 
to do, but there might well be persons on the staff with special 
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technical training to assist the teacher, to help her grow in power, 
and at points to supplement her. The policy here suggested is in 
harmony with that used elsewhere in the development of the educa- 
tional program. We have added doctors and nurses to the staff so 
that the health problems might be more adequately dealt with than 
if the teachers, either as classroom or home-room teachers, were 
totally responsible. All teachers teach English writing and speak- 
ing, yet we add to the staff persons with special training in Eng- 
lish to bring technical competence to the problems. Problems of 
guidance are important, and administrators and guidance workers 
should be sensitive to the need of maintaining a high quality of 
service in this area. 





Telephone Manners Taught in Knoxville 


To each elementary school in the Knoxville, Tennessee, system 
which wished to give instruction in the use of the telephone, the 
Southern Bell Telephone Company furnished forty-two phones 
(enough for each student in a class) and connections between 
upstairs and downstairs classrooms. The telephone company also 
furnished an instructor to conduct the classes. In one school in the 
underprivileged areas, out of 247 pupils it was found that sixty- 
three had never previously used a real telephone. A child can 
play with a toy phone all day and learn nothing. Students were 
taught the use of the transmitter, receiver, dial, and bell; how to 
distinguish busy signals; the operation of a party line; how to call 
a party in the city, on the county exchange, or over long distance; 
how to call the dial operator in case assistance was needed in com- 
pleting a call. Each child in a room was furnished with a telephone 
directory and taught how to look up telephone numbers; how to 
dial and how to listen for the dial tone; how rapidly to speak and 
the quality of voice needed. The difference was explained between 
station-to-station and person-to-person service, and students were 
taught how to figure long distance rates. 





Service Bureau for French Teachers 


A list of materials that may be of value to teachers of French 
is being prepared by the French Service Bureau formed under the 
auspices of the North Carolina chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of French. A list of materials obtainable in France is 
also being prepared. It is expected that this service of the Bureau 
will be expanded in the future. This work is being carried on 
under the direction of Dr. W. S. Barney, head of the Department 
of French, The Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
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HE ANNUAL list of social-studies materials presented here 

is by no means complete and comprehensive. We have se- 
lected from among the books and pamphlets which have come to 
our attention those items which we believe will be of most value 
to secondary-school teachers and pupils. The social-studies ma- 
terials published from year to year provide a fairly accurate mirror 
of curriculum trends. An examination of the list below leads to 
some rather significant conclusions. 

Among the books of special interest to teachers there is no work 
which deals specifically with methods. The trend seems to be 
definitely away from emphasizing the technical mechanics of teach- 
ing toward a search for useful materials that can be organized in 
harmony with the interests and needs of pupils. 

No new high-school textbook in American history published 
since last May has come to our attention, and there has been no 
significant revision of a textbook in this field. This unusual con- 
dition may be due to the fact that the field of American history is 
already overcrowded or, it may mean that publishing companies are 
waiting to incorporate the findings of the 1940 census. In the field 
of European history four popular textbooks have been revised and 
one new book has appeared. The new book, the one by Capen 
in the field of world history, breaks away entirely from the older 
topical-chronological method of organization. It follows a strictly 
topical organization and eliminates most of the conventional polit- 
ical content. 

Among the new textbooks in civics the trend is still further 
toward emphasizing guidance. It is of interest to note that in this 
field considerable attention is being paid to what might be called 
“polite manners.” The year 1940 welcomes Harold Rugg to the 
civics market. 

On the senior-high-school level among the social sciences other 
than history, economics and especially consumer education are out 
in front this year. Only one modern problems book appeared 
during the past twelve months and it was a revision of an earlier 
edition. The emphasis on consumer education reflects a trend 
which has been gaining momentum during the past five years. 

It was to be expected that the present year would bring forth 
a deluge of material on world affairs and war. From the mass of 
material, we have selected fifteen items which should be useful 
additions to the high-school libraries. Among these are a number 
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of pamphlets by well-known authorities. The books by Rauschning 
and Streit are among the most discussed books of the past year. 
However, they are suited to the needs of brighter students only. 
All of the material on the war and on world affairs should be read 
critically because of the intense propaganda campaign which is 
being conducted at the present time. 

The eighteen miscellaneous items include both books and 
pamphlets which would be appropriate for the high-school library. 
There are four items on this list which deal with conservation and 
preservation of the soil. They are all well written and are especially 
appealing to high-school students. The book by Glover and the 
one by Lord have attracted wide interest. Three of the books on 
this list have to do with source material, indicating that there may 
be a revival of interest in this area. Judging from the literature of 
the current year the New Deal seems to be losing out with the 
pamphleteers, both friends and foes. The past year has also been 
unusual for the dearth of biographies which might be recommended 
for high-school use. 


Books FoR SociaL StupiEs TEACHERS 

Beard, Charles A., and Beard, Mary R. America in Midpassage. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 977. $4.00. 

Dix, Lester. A Charter for Progressive Education. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 107. $1.60. 
Hanna, Paul R., Hand, Harold C., and others. The Role of Educators in 
Utilizing Regional Resources. New York: Progressive Education Association, 

1939. Pp. 429. (Mimeographed.) 

Lynd, Robert S. Knowledge for What? The Place of Social Science in American 
Culture. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. x + 268. $2.50. 

Michener, James A. (Editor). The Future of the Social Studies: Proposals for 
an Experimental Social-Studies Curriculum. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1939. Pp. 138. $1.50. 

Phillips, Burr W. (Editor). Jn-Service Growth of Social Studies Teachers. Tenth 
Yearbook. Cambridge, Massachusetts: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1939. Pp. v+ 187. $2.00. 

Odum, Howard W. American Social Problems: An Introduction to the Study 
of the People and Their Dilemmas. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939. 
Pp. vii + 549. $3.00. 

Social Education. Papers from the Stanford Educational Conference. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. vii + 312. $1.75. 

Stolpher, B. J. R., and Fenn, Henry C. Integration at Work: Six Greek Cities: 
An Experience with Social Studies, Literature and Art in the Modern High 
School. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. vii + 166. $1.85. 

Williams, Charl Ormond, and Hubbard, Frank W. (Editors). Schools for De- 
mocracy. Chicago: National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1939. Pp. 239. 


. Books FoR CLASSROOM USE 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Becker, Carl L. Modern History (Revised Edition). New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1939. Pp. xiii + 841 + xxiv. $2.40. 

Capen, Louise I. Across The Ages. New York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. 
891. $2.20. 
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Greenan, J. T., and Gathany, J. Madison. Units in World History: Development 
of Modern Europe (Revised Edition). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1939. Pp. xxi + 858. $2.32. 

Magoffin, Ralph V. D., and Duncalf, Fredric. Ancient and Medieval History 
(Revised Edition). New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1939. Pp. xviii + 860 
+ XVi. 

Thomas, Harrison C., and Hamm, William A. Modern Europe (Revised Edi- 
tion). New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939. Pp. x + 854. $2.24. 


CIVICS AND GUIDANCE 

Blough, G. L., and McClure, C. H. Fundamentals of Citizenship. Chicago: 
Laidlaw Bros., 1939. Pp. 445. 

Boykin, Eleanor. This Way Please: A Book of Manners. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1940. Pp. xi + 336. $1.40. 

Bacon, Frances L., and Krug, Edward A. Our Life Today. Boston: Little 
Brown & Co., 1939. Pp. xxii + 657. $1.76. 

Crawford, Claud C., Cooley, Ethel G., and Trillingham, C. C. Living Your 
Life: Group Guidance in Study, School Life, and Social Living. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. xxi + 450. $1.56. 

Fincher, Ernest B., Fraser, Russel E., and Kimmel, William G. Democracy at 
Work: Living in America. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1939. Pp. 
vii + 566. $1.36. 

Moffett, M’Ledge. When We Meet Socially: A Guidebook to Good Form in 
Social Conventions. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. vii + 167. 
$1.25. 

Myers, George, Little, Gladys M., and Robinson, Sarah A. Planning Your 
Future: An Occupational Civics Text (Revised Edition). New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1940. Pp. x + 549. $1.74. 

Parker, J. Cecil, Patterson, C. Perry,-and McAlister, Samuel B. Citizenship in 
Our Democracy. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. viii + 404. $1.20. 
Rugg, Harold. Citizenship and Civic Affairs. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1940. 

Pp. xv + 610 + liv. $1.68. 

Whittaker, Milo L., and Jamison, Olin G. Experiences in Citizenship. St. 

Louis: Webster Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. xvi + 684. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION, ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY AND MODERN PROBLEMS 


Edwards, Alice L. Scientific Consumer Purchasing: A Study Guide for Con- 
sumers. Washington: American Association of University Women, 1634 I 
Street, N.W., 1939. Pp. 81. 60 cents. 

Gordon, Leland J. Economics for Consumers. New York: American Book Co., 
1939. Pp. x + 683. 

Kinneman, John A., and Ellwood, Robert S. Living With Others. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. xii + 531 + vii. $1.72. 

Korey, Edward L., and Runge, Edmond J. Economics: Principles and Problems. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939. Pp. xi + 687. $1.80. 

Patterson, 8. Howard, Little, A. W. S., and Burch, Henry R. American Social 
Problems. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xiii + 584. $1.96. 

Smith, Augustus H. Your Personal Economics: An Introduction to Consumer 
Problems. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. Pp. xiii + 651. $1.96. 

Smith, Augustus H. Economics: An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
(Revised Edition). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. xvi + 559. 
$1.68. 

Trilling, Mabel B., Eberhart, E. Kingman, and Nicholas, Florence W. When 
You Buy. New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938. Pp. ix + 401. $1.80. 
Wallis, Wilson D., Wallis, Grace Allen. Our Social World, An Introduction to 
Social Life and Social Problems (Revised Edition). New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., 1940. Pp. xiii + 402. $1.68. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS AND WAR 


Barnett, Robert W. America Holds the Balances in the Far East. New York: 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. Pp. 44. 25 cents. 
Beard, Charles A. Giddy Minds and Foreign Quarrels: An Estimate of American 
Foreign Policy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 87. 50 cents. 

Brockway, Thomas. Battles Without Bullets: The Story of Economic Warfare. 
New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1939. Pp. 96. 25 cents. 

deWild, John C. Building the Third Reich. New York: Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation in Cooperation with National Peace Conference, 1939. Pp. 56. 
25 cents. 

deWild, John C., Popper, David H., and Clark, E. Eunice. Handbook of War. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. vi + 248. $1.50. 

Dulles, Allen W., and Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. Can America Stay Neutral? 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1939. Pp. 277. $2.50. 

Eliot, Major George Fielding. Defending America. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, 1939. Pp. 33. 25 cents. 
Fry, Varian. The Peace that Failed: How Europe Sowed the Seeds of War. 
Headline Books. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1939. Pp. 96. 25 cents. 
Jackson, J. Hampden. The Postwar World, 1918-1939. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1939. Pp. x + 480. $2.00. 

Johnson, Julia E. United States Foreign Policy: Isolation or Alliance. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. Pp. 307. $1.25. 

Kain, Ronald Stuart. Europe: Versailles to Warsaw. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1939. Pp. vi + 456. $1.25. 

Langsam, Walter Consuelo. In Quest of Empire: The Problem of Colonies. 
New York: Foreign Policy Association. 1939. Pp. 96. 25 cents. 

Rauschning, Hermann. The Revolution of Nihilism: Warning to the West. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939. Pp. xvii + 300. $3.00. 

Streit, Clarence K. Union Now: A Proposal for a Federal Union. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1939. Pp. xvi + 315. $3.00. 

Wolfe, Henry C. Human Dynamite: The Story of Europe’s Minorities. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 1939. Pp. 96. 25 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ahl, Frances Norene. Andrew Jackson and the Constitution. Boston: Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1939. Pp. xi + 168. $2.00. 

Allen, Florence E. This Constitution of Ours. New York: Putnam's, 1940. 
Pp. ix + 189. $2.00. 

Baer, Marian E. Pandora’s Box: The Story of Conservation. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., 1939. Pp. xii + 292. $2.00. 

Bliss, Sidney M., and Rowe, Clyde E. Everyday Law, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1939. Pp. xi + 660. $1.80. 

Brinser, Ayres, and Shepard, Ward. Our Use of the Land. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1939. Pp. xvi + 303. $1.40. 

Commager, Henry Steel, and Nevins, Allen (Editors). The Heritage of America: 
Readings in American History. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939. Pp. xxiv 
+ 1152. $2.50. 

Crawford, Kenneth G. The Pressure Boys: The Inside Story of Lobbying in 
America. New York: Messner Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. xi + 305. 
$3.00. 

Cummings, Howard, and Sackett, Everett B. Our Schools. New York: Harpers 
& Co., 1939. Pp. xiv + 216. $1.40. 

deKruif, Paul. Toward a Healthy America. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 31. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1929. Pp. 31. 10 cents. 

Glover, Katherine. America Begins Again. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1939. Pp. xv + 382. $1.76. 
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Krug, Edward A. Why Taxes? What They Buy for Us. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1939. Pp. vi + 74. 60 cents. 

Land of Liberty: The United States, A Regional Study. New York: Scholastic 
Corporation, 1939. Pp. 127. 50 cents. 

Lord, Russel. To Hold This Soil. Washington: United States Department of 
Agriculture, 1938. Pp. 122. 45 cents. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets. Chain Stores—Pro and Con. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1940. Pp. 31. 10 cents. 

Reed, William V., and Ogg, Elizabeth. New Homes for Old: Public Housing 
in Europe and America. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 4oth 
Street, 1940. Pp. 112. 25 cents. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M. The New Deal in Action, 1933-1937. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1940. Pp. 77. 50 cents. 

Shoen, Harriet H., and Hunt, Erling M. Sidelights and Source Studies of 
American History, Book One. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 103. 95 cents. 

Woestemeyer, Ina Faye with Editorial Collaboration of Gambrill, J. Mont- 
gomery. The Westward Movement: A Book of Readings on Our Changing 
Frontier. New York: D. Appleton-Century, Co., 1939. Pp. xx + 500. $2.50. 


Annual Bibliographical List of New 
Publications in the Classical Field 


J. MINOR GWYNN 
Associate Professor of Education, The University of North Carolina, 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Loa 


HE YEAR 1939 witnessed a marked increase in the number 

of publications of special interest to classical teachers in the 
secondary field. Though 1939 is the basic period of time, certain 
publications of both 1938 and 1937 are included because of their 
omissions from previous lists' and those of 1940 are given through 
March 15. 

In this annual list no information is furnished about newspaper 
articles of a specific or general nature and in general articles from 
the strictly professional classical journals are omitted. Not all pub- 
lications are included, either as regards books or bulletins and 
periodicals; the practice of previous years has been followed of 
giving only those which may be of special help to high-school 
teachers. The author has not read all of the items listed, yet his 
careful investigation and examination prompts the feeling that the 
list is rather comprehensive and valuable in the form of new ma- 
terials, ideas, and aids for the Latin teacher. 

Altman, Clara, “Foreign Languages in College Curricula,” School and Society, 

50:542 f., October 21, 1939. 

American Classical League Service Bureau, New York University, New York 

City. 

Item No. 570 Why Study Latin? 
Specific material for bulletin use for a period of six weeks. By Mrs. 
E. V. Stearns McFarland. 10 cents. 


1Cf. The High School Journal, 21: 144-46, April, 1938; 22: 199-201, May, 1939. 
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Pictures—Set I1I—Roman Life. II, 62, A Baker's Shop, 3 cents; III, 63, 
A Baker’s Equipment. 3g cents. 
Whicher, G. M. Vergiliana. 75 cents. 


Magoffin, R. D. V. The Lure and Love of Archaeology. $1.00. 
Supplement 38: “The Project Method of Teaching Latin.” 10 cents. 


Anderson, Paul L., Pugnax, the Gladiator. New York: D. Appleton-Century 


Co., 1939. Pp. 296. $2.00. 

A young Gaul in captivity, sold into the life of the arena. Time of 
Caesar and Cicero. 

Barr, Stringfellow, “John Doe Goes to St. Johns,” Progressive Education, 
16:18-23, January, 1939. 

Bieber, Margarette, The History of the Greek and Roman Theatre. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. ix + 465. $7.50. 

Blaisdell, Elinore, Falcon Fly Back. New York: Julian Messner, 1939. Pp. 178. 
$2.50. 

Story for young adolescents of a boy and girl in the Middle Ages. 

Botsford, G. W., Hellenic History (revised and rewritten by C. A. Robinson, 
Jr.). New York: Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. xiv + 398. $4.50. 

Has seventeen maps and seventy-two plates. 

Buck, Alan M., Dermot of the Bright Weapons. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 199. $1.75. 

Buckland, W. W., 4 Manual of Roman Private Law. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 464. 16 shillings. 

Burriss, E. E., and Casson, L., Latin and Greek in Current Use. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi + 286. $2.50. 

Callahan, J. J., Science of Language. Pittsburgh: Duquesne University, 1938. 
Pp. 240. 

Carr, W. L., and Wedeck, H. E., Latin Poetry. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 1940. Pp. ix + 414. $2.00. 

For last year of three-year Latin course; includes Aeneid I-VI; Selections 
from Eclogues and Georgics; Catullus, Ovid, Horace, Phaedrus, Martial, 
and others. Has “work units.” 

Champion, S. G., Racial Proverbs. New York: Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. 
767. $10.00. 

Chapitis, W. J., “Latin Visits the Social Studies,” Social Studies, 30:11-17, 
January, 1939. 

Cook, S. A., Adcock, F. E., Charlesworth, M. P., and Baynes, N. H., The 
Cambridge Ancient History: Vol. XII: The Imperial Crisis and Recovery, 
A. D. 193-324. New York: Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 849. $10.00. 

Curl, Grace V., Plutarch’s Lives (shortened and simplified). New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1938. 96 cents. 

Iwenty-nine of the fifty biographies. 

Durant, Will, The Life of Greece. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1939. Pp. 
755- 3-95- 

A general view of the classical world, probably one of the best for the 
layman. 

Ellis, W. A., Word Ancestry (revised and enlarged). New York: American 
Classical League, New York University, 1939. 15 cents. 

Engberg, R. N., “A Gap in the College Curriculum,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, 9:371-73, October, 1938. 

Franklin, H. W. F., and Bruce, J. A. G., 4 New Latin Reader. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1939. Pp. vi + 208. $1.10. 

Gay, S. L., “The Training of Latin Teachers Given in Colleges and Universities 
in the United States,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 24:551-56, 
October, 1938. 
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Gummere, J. F., and Scott, H. F., Comprehension Readings for Second Year 

Latin. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1938. Pp. 60. 28 cents. 
A workbook. 

Gummere, R. M., “Ancient Classics in a Modern World,” Quarterly Review, 
272:221-34, April, 1939. 

A plan for revision of aims and methods in classical teaching. 

Harsanyi, Zsoltan, The Star Gazer. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1939. Pp. 
572- 

The life of Galileo. 

Haskell, H. J., The New Deal in Old Rome. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. 
Pp. xii + 258. $2.50. 

Attempts in ancient times to deal with modern problems, experimenta- 
tion in “planned” government in the ancient world. 

Heller, John L., “An English-French-Latin Word List for Familiar Concepts,” 
The Classical Journal, 35:209-29, January, 1940. 

Hewes, Agnes D., The Sword of Roland Arnot. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 206. $2.50. 

Fifteenth-century story of search for a lost and famous sword of 
Damascus. 

Hoffman, Malvina, Sculpture Inside and Out. New York: W. W. Norton Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 330. $3.50. 

Origins and history, and practical suggestions for students. 

Johnson, Jotham, “The Quest of Helen: At the Classical Site of Troy the Final 
Work of the Archaeological Excavating Has Now Been Completed—g Super- 
imposed Cities Revealed in Detail,” Scientific American, 159:189-91, October, 
1938. 

Knox, Esther M., Swift Flies the Falcon. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Pub- 
lishing Company, 1939. Pp. 245. $2.00, 

Youth with the Crusades. 

Koenig, M., “The Story of Rx,” Hygieia, 16:10:12 f., November, 1938. 

Koestler, Arthur, The Gladiators (Translated by Edith Simon). New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 398. $2.50. 

A novel of Spartacus’ revolt and the slave war of 73-71 B. C. 

Kraus, Rene, The Private and Public Life of Socrates (Translated by Barrows 

Mussey). New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1940. Pp. 387. $3.00. 
A novel about Socrates and the city-state of Pericles. 

Levy, H. L., A Latin Reader For Colleges. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. x + 264. $2.25. 

Reader for college beginners’ Latin classes in third semester. 

Lindsay, Jack, To Arms! London: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 287. 
5, shillings. 

A story of ancient Gaul. 

Lord, Louis E. and Woodruff, Loura B., Latin—Third Year (The Climax Series). 
New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1939. Pp. xii+540+ 127. $2.40. 
(New text.) 

Loseby, P. J., Roman Arenas; Selections from Virgil's Aeneid I-VI. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 214. 84 cents. 

Has a connecting narrative in English. 

McGovern, W. M., The Early Empires of Central Asia. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 529. $4.00. 

Mann, Jacob, First Latin Book. New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
1939. Pp. xiv + 506. $1.75. (New textbook.) 

Maxey, Mima, Occupations of the Lower Classes in Roman Society as Seen 
in Justinian’s Digest. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. viii + 
98. $1.50. 
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Morgan, De Wolfe, Before Homer, A Boy’s Story of the Earliest Greeks. New 

York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1938. Pp. 261. $2.00. 
Story of Hellenic migrations into Greece—for adolescent boys. 

Morley, E. E., “Latin Still Answers Present,” American School Beard Journal, 

96:53, May, 1938. 
Latin as culture. 

Myers, E. D., “A Course in Linguistics for Freshmen,” Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, 24:512-16, December, 1938. 

The 1940 Latin Calendar. New York: American Classical League, New York 
University, 1939. 75 cents. 

Includes both the Roman and modern system of counting the days. 
Printed in colors and illustrated. 

Osborn, L. G., “Relative Difficulty of High-School Subjects,” School Review, 
47:95-100, February, 1939. 

Paterson, J., and MacNaughton, E. G., The Approach to Latin: First Year. 
London: Oliver, 1939. Pp. 304. 3 shillings g pence. 

Petrie, A., An Introduction to Roman History Literature, and Antiquities. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 133. 2 shillings 6 pence. 

A new edition of an old standby. 

Phelps, William G., Two Roman Papers. Shreveport, Louisiana: Centenary 
College, 1939. Pp. 16. 25 cents. “The Grandeur That Was Rome” and 
“The Human Cicero.” 

Interesting for high-school students. 

Pirenne, Henry, Mohammed and Charlemagne. (Translated by Bernard Miall.) 

New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1939. Pp. 293. $3.50. 
Rome as a Mediterranean Empire. 

Pond, E. L., “Influence of the Study of Latin on Word Knowledge,” School 
Review, 46:611-18, October, 1938. 

Poteat, E. McNeill, Centurion. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. Pp. 182. 
$2.00. 

Dramatic narrative poem of Marcus, a centurion in Caesar’s fifth legion, 
a martyr beside Jesus on the cross. 

Prentice, E. P., Hunger and History. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. 
Pp. xviii + 269. $3.00. 

Quennell, Marjory, and Quennell, C. H. B., Everyday Life in Roman Britain. 
London: B. T. Batford, Ltd., N. Audley St., 1937. Pp. ix + 124. 5 shillings. 

A revision of a book in the popular series. New illustrations and 
photographs. 

Rockham, H. (Editor), Pliny, Natural History, Books I-II (Loeb Classical 
Library). Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. xiv + 378. $2.50. 

A much needed translation. 

Radin, Max, Marcus Brutus. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 
viii + 238. $2.75. 

Caesar’s famous antagonist. 

Reinhard, J. R., Medieval Pageant. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1939. Pp. xix + 660. $4.00. 

Tales of the Middle Ages from many sources of the period. 

Reinhardt, C. W., Outline of Roman History. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Company, 1939. Pp. x + 277. $2.00. 

Rosenberg, M. V., The Ark of Heraldry. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1939. Pp. 222. $2.50. 

Legends and fables of creatures used in heraldry. 

Sabin, F. E., Classical Myths That Live Today. (Revised edition.) New York: 

Silver Burdett Company, 1940. Pp. xxvi + 348+ xii. $1.96. 
Revision of an old favorite. 
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Salant, William, “Science and Society in Ancient Rome,” Scientific Monthly, 
{6:525-35, December, 1938. 

Scott, H. F., Sanford, F. W., and Gummere, J. F., Latin Book Two. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1937. Pp. 480. $1.68. 

Revision of a Second-Year Reader (Language, Literature and Life Series). 
Scott, H. F., Horn, Annabel, and Gummere, J. F., Latin Book Three. Chicago: 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 1939. Pp. 507. $1.92. 

Language, Literature and Life Series. 

Scott, H. F., Gummere, J. F., and Horn, Annabel, Manual for Latin Book Two. 
1937- Pp. 143. (Free to users.) 

Scott, H. F., Horn, Annabel, and Gummere, J. F., Latin Progress Tests to Ac- 
company Latin Book II. 1937. Pp. iv+ 82. Detachable. Also Answer Key 
for these tests (1937) is available, as well as a manual. 

Shouse, J. B., “Four Centuries of the Latin Problem,” Education, 59:242-49, 
December, 1938. 

Changing attitudes toward Latin in various centuries. 

Smith, C. E., and Moorehead, P. G., A Short History of the Ancient World. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. xvii + 653. $3.75. 
Stiles, Helen E., Pottery of the Ancients. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 

1938. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

Illustrated book for children of junior-high-school age. 

Syme, Ronald, The Roman Revolution. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. Pp. xi + 568. $7.00. 

Changes in state and society from 60 B.C. to 14 A.D. 

Teaching Devices for the Classroom and the Classical Club. Bulletin XXIX. 
New York: American Classical League Service Bureau, New York University, 
1939. 25 cents. 

frevor, A., History of Ancient Civilization. Vol. 1. The Ancient Near East and 
Greece. $4.50; Vol. Il. The Roman World. $5.50. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1939. 

Wedeck, H. E., Third-Year Latin. (Second edition.) Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Company, 1938. Pp. xxviii + 410. $1.96. 

Wintringham, T. H., Mutiny: Being a survey of mutinies from Spartacus to 
Invergordon. London: Lindsay Drummond, 1938. Pp. 353. 3 shilling 
6 pence. 

Wilson, Lillian M., The Clothing of the Ancient Romans. The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, No. 24. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1938. Pp. 178. $5.00. 

Probably one of the most accurate accounts, with ninety-five plates. 
Withers, A. M., “A Good Will Suggestion to Teachers of English,” Modern 

Language Journal, 23:436-39, March, 1939. 

Advocates modern language coalition for foreign language retention. 
Wormald, R. D., and Lyne, G. M., Rogues’ Gallery—A Latin Prose Reader for 
Middle Forms. New York: Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 256. 92 cents. 
Primer of Etymology—Selections of Picturesque word origins from Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. Springfield, Massachusetts: 
G. C. Merriam Company, 1939. Free. From the same company on a rental 
basis, slides in color are available to accompany this. 


~ 





The Dies Committee on March 27 denounced unnamed text- 
books used in schools and colleges as fascist and communist propa- 
ganda and at the same time voted to undertake an inquiry to see 
if there were any foundations for its charges. A special investigator 
will be appointed for the purpose of unearthing the alleged sub- 
versive literature which may be poisoning young minds. 











Publications of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards’ 


GEORGE ANSELM 
Principal, Curry Demonstration School, The Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 


KX 


“a “HE Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, after 

six years of “research, experimentation, analysis, revision and 
refinement” at a cost of more than $200,000 ($179,000 from the 
General Education Board) has now completed its work. Its recom- 
mendations have been published in four main volumes entitled: 
How to Evaluate a Secondary School; Evaluative Criteria; Educa- 
tional Temperatures; and Evaluation of Secondary Schools: General 
Report. 

How to Evaluate a Secondary School contains instructions for 
school staffs, visiting committees and accrediting agencies. It also 
presents a history of the Cooperative Study, a statement of the 
guiding principles for secondary education as developed by the Co- 
operative Study over a period of three years, a chapter on the Bases 
for Improved Procedures for Evaluation, and a chapter on The 
Validation and Revision of Criteria. 

Evaluative Criteria contains approximately sixteen hundred 
checklist items and five hundred evaluations covering significant 
phases of the modern secondary school. There are sections on 
Philosophy and Objectives, Pupil Population and School Com- 
munity, Curriculum and Courses of Study, Pupil Activity Program, 
School Staff, School Plant, School Administration, Data for Indi- 
vidual Staff Members, and Summary Forms. These checklists are 
arranged (1) for the Alpha Scale which must be used for a com- 
plete evaluation, (2) for the Beta Scale which is designed to yield 
a “moderate” evaluation, and (3) for the Gamma Scale which is 
sufficiently extensive to give a “reasonably accurate picture of the 
main aspects of the school.” 

Educational Temperatures is a book of charts for exhibiting the 
results of the evaluation. The charts are presented in the form of 
thermometers upon which the educational temperatures of the 
school are to be recorded. One hundred and ten significant phases 
of the school program may be recorded on these thermometers, 
which according to the Cooperative Study, are arranged “to facil- 
itate comparisons with other schools of similar size, type, accredita- 
tion status, and regional location, or with schools of all sizes and 
types in all parts of the country.” 

These three volumes form the necessary working tools for an 
evaluating agency. The recommended procedure calls for evalua- 

1 The publications may be obtained from the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 744 Jackson Place N. W., Washington, D. C. Prices for cloth-bound 
editions: Evaluation of Secondary Schools: General Report, $3.50; How to Evaluate 


a Secondary School, $1.25; Evaluative Criteria, $1.00; and Educational Temperatures, 


$0.50 
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tion by the school’s own staff through the application of a three- 
point scale to the checklists for each phase of the school program, 
and by responses, on the basis of a five-point scale, to the five hun- 
dred summary questions or evaluations. These evaluations refer 
directly to each set of checklist items, and each judgment is to be 
made in the light of the school’s own statement of philosophy and 
objectives. The Cooperative Study recommends that this intense 
self-evaluation on the part of the school staff should be followed 
with an evaluation by an impartial committee of experts. It urges 
that a secondary school should be studied expressly in terms of its 
own philosophy of education; its individually stated purposes and 
objectives; the nature of the pupils with whom it has to deal and 
the needs of the community which it serves; and the nature of the 
American democracy of which they are a part. 

Evaluation of Secondary Schools; General Report is a large vol- 
ume of 526 closely printed pages containing an historical sketch of 
accrediting practices for secondary schools in this country, an ac- 
count of the origin of the Cooperative Study and a complete sum- 
mary of its activities in developing the evaluative criteria, methods 
of evaluation, and ways of recording results. The reader is led 
through an account of the discussions, experiments, research and 
study which culminated in the recommendations of the committee. 
A considerable portion of the book is devoted to a description of 
how norms were established for different kinds of schools and how 
methods were found for reporting a given school’s “educational 
temperatures” in such characteristics as curriculum, pupil activity, 
library, guidance, instruction, outcomes, staff, plant and adminis- 
tration, as well as in a number of minor characteristics. 

The authors of the General Report have placed strong emphasis 
upon the important objectives of stimulation and improvement. 
Numerous “typical” testimonials are introduced to reveal how 
profitable have been the outcomes of self-surveys through the use 
of the materials of the Cooperative Study. In fact the entire work 
of the Cooperative Study is described as a successful effort to re- 
place the “mechanical, rigid, deadening, traditional, academic and 
subjective” methods of evaluation and accrediting with improved 
methods which involve a cooperative canvass of all school facilities 
and the utilization of those facilities. 

The plan has now been submitted to the professional world for 
examination and trial. The official attitudes of the various regional 
associations toward the recommendations of the Cooperative Study 
indicate that the next few years will bring extensive experimenta- 
tion in the use of the program for accrediting purposes. Despite 
the confusion and doubt which is certain to attend the uses of these 
criteria in many schools and sections, the work of the Cooperative 
Study presages a new and more adequate approach to the solution 
of problems involved in accrediting secondary schools. 














Progressive Practices in High Schools 
KX 


Quiz Assembly Programs 


JOHN J. GACH 
Instructor, High School, Janesville, Wisconsin 


One of the most popular assembly programs in the senior high 
school at Janesville, Wisconsin, is the quiz assembly program. 
These presentations, modeled after such well-known radio pro- 
grams as “The Battle of the Sexes,” “Information, Please,” and 
“What's My Name?” are now being used for the second year with 
increasing success. 

These quizzes were originally planned to furnish entertainment, 
but their application has been so widespread that they approach 
what some educators have sought for a long time: an integrated 
program. Questions in many fields have been prepared by students 
and teachers with music, agriculture, athletic, and social science 
departments furnishing the greater share of the questions. Queries 
concerning authors, books, and the like help to emphasize certain 
phases of work in the English classes. To preserve an atmosphere 
of informality and to make the program by as well as for the stu- 
dents, several pupils act in the capacity of judges, timekeepers, and 
musical authorities. 

Last year the contestants were chosen from a list of people who 
had signed up for the programs. In that way no student was em- 
barrassed by being “hauled” up before the entire student body. 
This year we are using a different plan; namely, getting different 
organizations to challenge one another in a battle of wits. For 
example, the Girls’ Athletic Association challenged the Lettermen’s 
Club, and after a close contest the girls won out. In another pro- 
gram the Fidelis Club, a girls’ organization, competed with the 
Debating Club. 

We are looking forward with especial anticipation to the next 
program, which will be all-musical with members from the girls’ 
and boys’ glee clubs, the orchestra, and the band vying on questions 
pertaining to musical identification, instrumental differences, voice 
comparisons, and knowledge of famous musicians. Thus this pro- 
gram presents some cultural aspects that are not possible in any 
other way. 

The audience behavior has been excellent. In fact, I believe 
that improved attention, plus a greater interest in reading material 
and the chance for heretofore shy people to perform on the stage, 
are excellent by-products of this program. 

The equipment need not be elaborate. We happen to have a 
fine public-address system but other schools, less fortunate, can 
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make the adjustment in some other way. Additional apparatus 
involves the ever-present “gong” and a time-keeper’s watch. 

I sincerely believe that this type of program has widespread 
implications for any progressive school system. While quiz pro- 
grams may go the way of Tom Thumb golf and Yo-Yo tops, the 
educational possibilities of such presentations should not be ig- 
nored. 


You and Your Job’ 
CURTIS GENTRY 
Supervisor, Department of Vocational Guidance, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Several years ago a boy walked into the office of a very rich 
man in New York City and asked him this question: “How can 
I make a million dollars?” 

Of course, the business man was very much surprised to get this 
question from this bold young man, but he admired the boy's pluck 
and ambition. All successful men admire this type of boy, and, 
although the man was very busy, he took the time to talk to the 
young man, and no doubt gave him some splendid advice; for, 
later in life this boy not only made one million dollars, but several 
millions. 

What do you suppose was the secret of this boy’s success? I have 
an idea that it was somewhat as follows: (1) he knew the kind of 
work he wanted to do, that is, he knew that he wanted to be a 
business man; (2) he was energetic; (3) he had initiative and 
resourcefulness; if he had not had these two qualities, he never 
would have been able to find his way into the private office of the 
very wealthy man whom he wanted to see; (4) he was not only 
willing to take advice, but he sought the advice of a successful man; 
(5) he prepared himself by study and experience for his work; (6) 
he learned how to get along well with people. 

You who read this article will not have an opportunity to visit 
a large number of business men and get their advice about jobs, 
how to enter them, and how to keep them. Therefore, let us see, 
in the next few paragraphs, just what some very important business 
men say about you and your job. 

As usual, most of them say that hard work comes first. Pro- 
motion in business has to be according to merit or the business 
will die. This is the opinion of A. W. Robertson, of the Westing- 
house Electric Company. The young man who has the ability and 
does his job well will usually get the promotion over others who 
take their work lightly. 

W. J. Harper, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York, says, “With our present methods of testing ability for a 

1 Editor's Note: This article presents an example of occupational leaflets which are 


issued weekly to high-school students at Knoxville, Tennessee, by the Department of 
Vocational Guidance. 
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job, coupled with our educational program, discharges for inability 
to do the work are almost nil.” 

Of course, this means that they test for character as well as for 
ability, and by character we mean such qualities as proper attitude, 
regularity of attendance, and willingness to co-operate. 

Howard Lee Davis, of the New York Telephone Company, says: 
“The great majority who lose jobs lose them through personal 
inadaptability.” 

“Personal inadaptability” means simply that a person cannot 
get along well with others. As Lee Kolb, Management Executive 
of R. H. Macy & Company, has pointed out, “To a large degree 
loss of jobs is confined to personality faults. By ‘personality faults’ 
we mean, he said, two main types of personalities which haunt the 
employment agencies: the hotheads and the grouches. By way of 
illustration he told of a mechanic who, although he is an extraor- 
dinarily skilled workman, cannot hold a job for more than three 
months at a time, because the first time his foreman suggests that 
he do a job in a certain way, the mechanic flares up, throws down 
his tools, and quits. 

“One requisite for keeping a job,” observes Mr. Kolb, “is the 
ability and willingness to accept fair criticism.” 

Business also has its grouches—persons who are continually find- 
ing fault with the job, with the personnel, or with the other work- 
men. This attitude usually means that there is something wrong 
with the personality of the fault-finding one. 

On the other hand, if you are dissatisfied with your job because 
you desire to advance, then set about to get yourself a promotion. 
Be regular, prompt, and dependable; be wide awake, always watch- 
ing for new information; and show initiative and resourcefulness. 
And this statement brings us to the point brought out by Mr. Kolb: 
“The first thing for an employee to remember in thinking about 
promotion is that his employer is just as anxious to promote him 
as the employee is to be promoted. It’s just plain good business to 
keep advancing people.” 


The Hiegu ScuHoot JourNaAu 


A Charm School for Social Growth 


THELMA MILNOR 
Instructor, Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


A “Charm School” has been organized as one of the clubs at 
Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota, for the 
purpose of giving training in such social activities as bridge and 
dancing and for the study of social manners. The club, which is 
limited to forty pupils, meets for a one-hour period every two 
weeks. Parents’ approval is required of all pupils admitted to the 
club. 
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Two pfesiding officers, King and Queen Charmer, were chosen, 
each one taking turns at beings in charge. The assistants are Prince 
and Princess Charming. The secretary is called Chief Scribbler 
while the program committee consisting of three members are 
called the Jesters. The group decided that they were most in- 
terested in dancing. Everyone had to dance, but we varied that 
schedule by having boys’ and girls’ choice, square dances, and spe- 
cial steps taught by various members. 

After four meetings of dancing it was decided to play bridge 
for the next few times. Mothers of different members of the group 
were invited to help with the bridge instruction. One mother was 
placed in charge of each table. The mothers enjoyed themselves 
so much that they asked to come the next time we met and have 
the same group that they had before. 

Some attention has also been given to the study of manners 
which would prepare the pupils for social activities of this kind. 
One of the speech groups from the Central High School planned 
a skit using names of members of the “Charm School” in which 
they portrayed proper manners at a dance, bridge party, and in 
public. The Central High School group presented the skit at a 
general assembly of our student body. 

For the final meeting of the school year a party is being planned 
at which there will be dancing, bridge, and refreshments. This 
will serve as a culminating activity for the year’s work. 

We have been extremely well pleased with the apparent results 
of the “Charm School.” There is no question as to the interest 
of the pupils in this activity. There is also every reason to believe 
that they have acquired social interests and skills which will be 
invaluable in senior high school and in adult life. 


Integration of Classroom Subjects and Assembly 
Programs 
GENE ©. SIPE 
Principal, Bath High School, Bath, North Carolina 

A new practice in regard to assembly programs is being given a 
trial in Bath, North Carolina, High School this year. At the time 
that this report is being written there is every reason to believe 
that the plan is a satisfactory one. 

Before this year assembly programs were assigned with the 
home room as a basis. Under this system each home room was 
responsible for two programs during the course of the school year. 
Although these programs were planned under the supervision of 
the home-room teacher, they were not always as educational, in- 
structive, and entertaining as they should have been. Another 
difficulty with this system was that in many cases students were not 
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with the home-room teacher at any time during the day other than 
the home-room period. Thus, when a program was planned that 
would require practice on the part of the pupils, the teacher was 
not available when the students were free to practice. 

Our staff discussed the problem on several occasions last year. 
One of the staff members chanced the remark that it would be 
both convenient and beneficial if we could relate our guidance and 
classroom program to our assemblies. As a result, it was decided 
that assembly programs would be assigned on the basis of subjects 
rather than on the home-room basis. It was further suggested that 
each assembly program be an outgrowth of the work in a particular 
subject. 

At the beginning of the fall term an assembly program schedule 
was arranged for the entire year. The responsibility for all assem- 
blies was assigned to the various classes in the high school. It so 
worked out that no class had more than one program scheduled 
during the year and no teacher had supervision over more than 
two assemblies. 

This plan has resulted in programs that have been both more 
instructive and more entertaining. The chief advantages of this 
system seem to be: (1) assemblies become an outgrowth of class- 
room work; (2) it serves as an exploratory experience for students 
who are yet to elect certain courses; (3) provision is made whereby 
vocational, educational, and social guidance may be correlated with 
the school program; (4) it provides for greater student initiative 
and imagination in planning and developing programs; (5) it 
serves as a worth-while extracurricular activity for the better stu- 
dents; and (6) it provides time for the teacher to supervise and 
guide the group in planning the programs. 





A new bulletin which should be of considerable value to elemen- 
tary- and junior-high-school teachers has just been issued by the 
United States Office of Education. Entitled “500 Books for Chil- 
dren,” the bulletin lists by grades from the first through the eighth 
the books that provide desirable reading for children. There is a 
brief annotation for each book. The bulletin was prepared by 
Nora E. Beust, specialist in school libraries for the Office of Educa- 
tion. It is listed as United States Office of Education Bulletin, 
1939, No. 11. Price 15 cents. 





The research committee of the American Medical Association 
discovered that the cost per credit hour for a medical student was 
$26.96 compared to the next highest, $15.87 for dentistry. The cost 
for law courses averages $11.05; for teaching, only $4.06.—Wichita 
Beacon. 











In Other Journals 


ABSTRACTED BY J. MINOR GWYNN 
Associate Professor of Education, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


“Summer Workshops for Teachers.” KennetH L. Heaton. Curriculum Journal. 

11:152-6. April, 1940. 

After five years of trial and experimentation with summer workshops for 
teachers there emerge some techniques of operation which seem to this author 
essential. Kenneth Heaton has bee: identified since the beginning with the 
Progressive Education Association’s special summer workshops for teachers in 
the secondary-school field. This new departure in methods of working on 
curriculum problems has likewise been linked closely with the experimental 
program of the P. E. A. Eight-Year Study and with the experimental cur- 
riculum studies being carried on by the Association of Schools and Colleges of 
the Southern States in thirty-three selected high schools. In this article one 
competent to speak because of experience presents for the first time the seven 
characteristic ways of operation as they have developed in the summer workshops 
throughout the country from 1936 to 1940. 


“Don’t Pay High-School Teachers More.” Dennis H. Cooke and KANA PArks 

Oserst. The American School Board Journal. 100:19-20. April, 1940. 

Are you interested in paying elementary- and high-school teachers the same 
salary when they have the same amount of preparation, experience, and approxi- 
mately the same amount of work? This article gives the responses of 302 school 
people to this fundamental question, such answers representing county, town, 
and city superintendents, elementary- and secondary-school principals, classroom 
teachers, and college professors of education. 


“Cooperative Part-Time Diversified Occupations Program.” C. E. RAKEsTRAW. 

Occupations. 18:403-6. March, 1940. 

What is the D. O. program? How can a school go about getting it? Can 
one graduate from such a program and go to college? What are the standards 
for a D. O. program? All of these questions and others are answered by this 
article. Strange to say, the main progress in diversified occupations programs 
has been made in the South. 


“High School Backgrounds of Successful Men and Women Graduates.” Jon 

J. CrowLey. The School Review. 48:205-9. March, 1940. 

This study covered 485 living graduates of the ten high-school classes grad- 
uating from 1927 to 1936 in a small city in Minnesota. In 1927 the high-school 
enrollment was 395, in 1936 495. The information on these graduates came 
from personal interview or questionnaire, and school records. The town, a 
typical farming center, contained 2500 people in 1927, 2800 in 1936. Post- 
school attainments determined who were successful. From this study you may 
discover: whether most of the successes came from the high or the low scholar- 
ship level; whether intelligence levels and success correlate highly; the relation- 
ship between extracurricular records and success; and whether those classed 
later as successful displayed distinctly higher educational achievement. 


“Changes in Secondary Education Necessary for the Solution of the Problems 
of Youth.” Cartes H. Jupp. Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 24:39-52. February, 1940. 

The educational consultant of the National Youth Administration strikes 
to the heart of the problem in these words: “The evolution of the American 
social order has made the secondary schools responsible for young people in 
ways that were never contemplated when these schools were first organized.” 
He develops the “why” of this briefly, and then offers constructive suggestions 
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for modifying the present curriculum to meet the real needs of pupils. Specif- 
ically he outlines: (1) a course in interesting reading; (2) mathematics for 
ordinary life; (g) a course on inventions; (4) work in science on scientific dis- 
coveries; (5) a course on personal problems; (6) a course in general language; 
(7) courses in the organization and present characteristics of social institutions; 
and (8) a course in economic adjustment. The curriculum here recommended 
is frankly admitted to be aimed first of all at saving the nonacademic pupil. 


“An Adequate Education Program for Youth.” FRreperick V. KeLty. School 

Life. 25:195-6, 221. April, 1940. 

Another group tackles the youth problem! This is a report of a conference 
in Washington of national and state leaders interested in education and in ways 
and means of serving the thousands of American youth who are out of school 
and out of work. Topics discussed included the present secondary schools, 
preparation for college, vocational training, the forgotten graduate and drop- 
out, the junior high school, the elementary school, the junior college, and 
federal programs. A questionnaire filled out by conference members should 
furnish valuable information when it is made available later. 


“An Experiment in Meeting the Needs of Superior Students.” James E. 

Downes. Social Education. 4:247-9. April, 1940. 

Do you have difficulty in prodding your abler students to do their best? In 
a course in “Problems of Democracy” for seniors, a New Jersey school picked 
distinctly superior students, asked if they would participate in an experiment 
challenging to their ability and intelligence, and excused them from regular 
class attendance one half of the time to do topic and “research work” on their 
own. The results are interesting. 


“Learning Homemaking in Special Cottages.” Lester K. Apr. The Nation’s 

Schools. Pp. 20-23. April, 1940. 

An interesting description of the new trend in homemaking courses in Penn- 
sylvania is contained in this article. From a suite in a school building to the 
environment deemed essential to real home making is a step taking years and 
much careful planning. The construction, landscaping, cost, equipment, and 
programs of these cottage units offer help to those administrators and teachers 
planning fuller and more effective courses in this area. 


“Why Guidance Programs Fail—and Succeed.” RutH Stranc. Educational 

Method. 19:321-26. March, 1940. 

The author suggests several basic principles for a successful guidance pro- 
gram. These include: (1) the local situation must be studied and must serve 
as the starting point for a guidance program; (2) the guidance program must 
grow through the cooperative efforts of everyone involved; (3) qualified leader- 
ship must be provided; and (4) teachers need information, demonstration, and 
concrete aids in their work with, individuals and groups. The author indicates 
three types of guidance programs that may be developed on the basis of these 
principles: (1) a program centralized in a staff of specialists, (2) the counselor 
plan, and (g) the teacher-counselor plan. In any plan of guidance it is 
essential, according to the author, that there be administrative flexibility, expert 
leadership, and teachers qualified by personality for guidance responsibilities. 


“Adjustment Service—Chicago Schools.” Grace Munson. Educational Method. 

10:327-35. March, 1940. 

The school must be adjusted to fit the individual needs of each child.” 
This statement expresses the philosophy underlying the adjustment service of 
the Chicago schools. In this article is described the comprehensive program 
that is being carried on in the Chicago schools to put this philosophy into 
practice. Although this program cannot be transferred bodily to another 
school system, it contains many excellent practices which would be suitable to 
other communities regardless of size. 











Unpublished Research in Secondary 
Education 


ABSTRAOTED BY W. J. MCKEE 
Professor of Education in Extension, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


rx 


WO fields of educational effort which are receiving much 
thought and attention in many Southern states, as well as in 
other parts of the country, are the functions and practices of the 
junior high school and more effective types of guidance in secondary 
schools. A splendid study bearing upon the first interest is Gruhn’s 
investigation of the specific curriculum practices and related activi- 
ties now being used in junior high schools, while the second investi- 
gation featured this month concerns a survey study of what is being 
done in the realm of guidance in the high schools of South Carolina. 


I. CURRICULUM PRACTICES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 


Problem: The purpose of this investigation was to ascertain the 
frequency with which various curriculum practices that contribute 
to the realization of the functions of the junior high school are 
being employed. The study included only three-year junior high 
schools including grades 6, 7, and 8 in eleven-year school systems 
or grades 7, 8, and g in twelve-year systems in all sections of the 
United States. 

Procedure: A statement of the functions of the junior high 
school was first formulated. This statement included six functions: 
(1) integration, (2) exploration, (3) guidance, (4) differentiation, 
(5) socialization, and (6) articulation. Three checklists were pre- 
pared covering the curriculum practices which contribute to the 
realization of these functions, and were submitted to three random 
samples of three-year junior high schools whose organization was 
distinct from those of the elementary and the senior high school. 
Usable replies were received from 519 schools in the three samples. 

Findings and Conclusions; The findings include rather exten- 
sive data concerning the specific curriculum and related practices 
which are employed in junior high schools. From these data cer- 
tain conclusions were drawn concerning the attention which is given 
in general to the six functions of the junior high school. They are 
as follows: 

1. In a large majority of the schools a great deal of emphasis is placed on 

curriculum practices which contribute to the realization of all six func- 
tions. More attention is given to practices that contribute to socialization 


than to any other function, although almost as much emphasis is placed 
on exploration, guidance, and differentiation. The least attention is 


1 William T. Gruhn, “An Investigation of the Relative Frequency of Curriculum and 
Related Practices Contributing to the Realization of the Basic Functions of the Junior 
High School.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1940. (Under the direction of Professor Harl R. Douglass.) 
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given to practices that contribute to the realization of the integration 
and articulation functions. None of the functions, however, is definitely 
neglected. 


2. A comparison of the data by geographic areas indicates that in the South 
probably the least attention is given to curriculum practices that con- 
tribute to the realization of the six functions. The South falls behind 
other areas especially in guidance practices and in those for differentia- 
tion. This area is particularly lacking in adequate pupil records for 
guidance and in specialists to direct and assist with guidance activities. 
Among the other geographic areas there are no prominent differences. 
In the small schools a little less consideration is given than in medium- 
sized and large ones to practices which contribute to the realization of 
the functions. Small schools lag particularly in practices related to guid- 
ance, differentiation, and articulation. An examination of the practices 
grouped according to population of communities reveals no broad dif- 
ferences in emphasis among the six functions. 


A detailed analysis of the data reveals several interesting char- 
actéristics of the specific curriculum practices employed among the 
various groups of schools. These may be summarized as follows: 


1. Traditional practices concerning such activities as home work, final ex- 
aminations, classroom discipline, and promotions and failures, are more 
generally employed in the South than in any other region. There is 
also a tendency to emphasize such practices in the Northeast, in small 
schools, and in small communities. Nontraditional practices are most 
common in the West, and, to a lesser extent, in the Middle West, in 
large schools, and in large communities. 

2. Specialists such as counselors, psychiatrists, psychologists, nurses, and 
physicians are particularly found in the Northeast and the West. They 
are least often employed in the South, in small schools, and in small 
communities. 

3. Printed and mimeographed materials, such as handbooks for teachers 
and pupils, are employed most extensively in large schools and in large 
communities and least often in the South. 

4. Informal practices, as compared with those that involve more specific 
organization, are more frequently employed in small schools, in small 
communities, and in the South than in other groups of schools. For in- 
stance, homogeneous grouping, special classes for superior and for dull 
pupils, and special classes for remedial instruction are not so frequently 
found in these groups of schools, but it is especially common in these 
groups to provide for differentiation through special activities in regular 
classes. 

Il. Srarus OF GUIDANCE IN CERTAIN SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 

Problem; The purpose of this study was to make a survey of 

the status of guidance in the high schools of South Carolina along 
five lines: (1) the extent of guidance; (2) the types of administration 
used for guidance activities; (3) the methods of guidance; (4) the 
effectiveness of the guidance programs; and (5) a suitable program 
of guidance for a small high school. 

2Marion Franklin Montgomery, “‘A Survey of the Status of Guidance in the Sec- 

ondary Schools of South Carolina and a Suggested Program for a Small High School.’ 


Unpublished master’s thesis, The University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina, 
1939. (Under the direction of Professor J. A. Stoddard.) 
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Procedure: A checklist was developed to obtain data concerning 
such fundamentals of guidance as organization, administration, 
methods and effectiveness. This checklist was sent to the superin- 
tendents of all secondary schools in the state. Of the 316 blanks 
distributed, 192 usable forms were returned. Everyone of the coun- 
ties in the state was represented in the returns and with respect 
to the size of enrollment, small, medium and large schools were 
involved. The schools were classified as to size as follows: 54 in 
group I, with enrollments of less than 100 pupils; 94 in group II, 
enrollment 101 to 300; 37 in group III, enrollment 301 to 750; 
and seven schools in group IV, enrollment of over 750 students. 
Schools were also classified as to whether they were adequately 
organized for guidance. Twenty-three per cent of the schools were 
so organized, these being fairly well distributed among the several 
enrollment groups. 


Findings and Conclusions: 


1. A large majority of the schools of the state attempt guidance in some 
form or other. Educational guidance is offered by more schools than 
are personal and vocational guidance. The schools are weakest in voca- 
tional guidance. 


Le} 


Less than one third of the schools are organized for guidance. Of the 
schools so organized, a greater percentage of large schools than small 
ones offer the three phases of guidance. 

3. In the schools which are organized for guidance, the principal and the 
home-room teachers play the largest part in the performance of guidance 
duties. In the schools as a whole the superintendent has charge of 
guidance in more cases than does any other functionary. 

4. In both the organized and unorganized schools the guidance committee, 
the counselor, and the dean of girls or boys play a rather small part in 
guidance activities, except in a few large schools. 

5. In a large majority of schools of all sizes, only about one fourth of the 
teachers who perform guidance duties have had any special guidance 
training. 

6. In both organized and unorganized schools, counseling is used most in 
educational guidance, with home rooms next and group guidance least. 
As to vocational guidance, organized classes and counseling are used in 
more schools than are try-out courses or follow-up work. Comparatively 
few schools do any follow-up work at all. 

>. More schools, organized and unorganized, make use of standard achieve- 
ment tests than they do of those of any other kind. General intelligence 
tests are next in order, while aptitude and trade tests are used by very 
few schools. Less than half of the schools use any of the four kinds of 
tests. 

8. A majority of the schools keep cumulative records. More large schools 
and organized ones have such records than do the small and unorganized 
schools. 

g. A large majority of the schools claim only medium, or less than medium, 
effectiveness in all phases of guidance work. 

10. With respect to organization, administration, methods and effectiveness 

of guidance, the larger schools have the edge on the smaller ones. 
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A suggested program of guidance, covering a four-year period, 
has been worked out for a small high school. The organization 
proposed consists of the principal or superintendent with general 
supervisory powers, a guidance committee, home-room teachers and 
subject teachers. A thirty-minute period each day is to be devoted 
to guidance activities and the general methods of guidance to be 
used are individual counseling, home-room and group guidance. 
Guidance courses (junior and senior) consisting of 32 to 34 topics, 
organized in units have been outlined and supplementary activities 
and readings are suggested. The proposed program attempts to 
overcome many of the existing weaknesses in school guidance which 
have been revealed in the research investigation. 


Reviews of Recent Books 


KR 


Books for Professional Use 


The Training of Mathematics Teachers for Secondary Schools in England, and 
Wales and in the United States. IVAN STEWART TURNER. Fourteenth Year- 
book of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 
xiii + 231. $1.75. 

This book gives the reader the results of a comprehensive study of the 
training of mathematics teachers in England and Wales and in the United 
States. In accomplishing this end the author examined the kind of mathematics 
which is taught in the secondary schools and the academic preparation and 
professional training of teachers of mathematics in these countries. For the 
purpose at hand seven questions were proposed which the author proceeds to 
answer. These questions are as follows: 

1. How much mathematics is studied by secondary school pupils in the two 
countries and what standard is achieved? 

2. Is the academic training of mathematics teachers adequate to guarantee 
reasonably good teaching of mathematics at the standard required in schools? 

g. What is the nature of and how effective are the present methods of pro- 
fessional training of mathematics teachers in the two countries? 

4. What facilities are provided for in-service training of mathematics teachers? 
How effective is this training? 

5. What agencies other than the regular teacher-training institutions contribute 
to the training of mathematics teachers, and what is the nature and im- 
portance of their contribution? 

6. What assumptions are implicit in the methods of training adopted in the 
two countries? 

7. On what principles should the methods of training be based? 


~ 


Having made a careful study of the component factors of the problem which 
would throw light on these questions the author points out the strong and 
weak phases of the training program for mathematics teachers in the two 
countries and sets forth those principles which should underlie the training 
of mathematics teachers. 

Teachers of mathematics and those interested in the training of teachers in 
this field should make themselves familiar with this contribution to the im- 
provement of the teaching of mathematics in the secondary school. 

H. F. MUNCH. 





an 
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A Handbook for Teachers: An Integrating Course for Classroom Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. JosepuH S. Butrerweck and Grorce A. Muzzey. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939. Pp. xx + 218. $2.25. 


This volume is designed to serve as a practical handbook for the prospec- 
tive teacher in secondary schools. The content is divided into six units each 
dealing with a significant aspect of the teacher’s work, as follows: (1) What 
kind of a pupil have I? (2) What do I expect to do with my pupil? (3) How 
can I plan my work effectively? (4) Conducting the recitation, (5) Evaluating 
the pupil’s success, and (6) Adjustment to professional life. 

The book is simply and clearly written and touches in forthright fashion 
the chief problems in teaching. It should find a helpful place among those 
books designed to help the beginning teacher gain a grasp of the fundamentals 
in teaching. 


RoBEN J. MAASKE. 


Helping Adults to Learn. JouN CHANCELLOR (Editor). Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1939. Pp. xi + 296. $3.00. 

This is an excellently organized book of ideas on how the library can more 
effectively be made serviceable to adults. While it will prove particularly help- 
ful to librarians in service it can also be recommended to alert superintendents 
and principals who are alive to the challenge of making their school libraries 
function in the education of adults in their communities. 

RoBEN J. MAASKE. 


Founding of the American Public School System. Vol. I. PAUL Monroe. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xiv + 520. $3.00. 

This is a history of education in the United States by “the dean” of 
American educational historians, who has won an international reputation not 
only in this field but in comparative education as well. The present volume, 
which covers the period “from the early settlements to the close of the Civil 
War period,” was to be accompanied by a second volume, Readings in the 
Founding of the American Public School System, of documentary material “to 
illustrate at least all the major conclusions made by the author.” But this 
material turned out to be so voluminous that both the textbook and source 
book had to be limited in extent and the latter to be “issued by a new 
mode of publication—microfilm.” Copies of the microfilm volume of these 
valuable source materials may be had from University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The volume here under review is divided into two parts. Part I, “Educa- 
tion Universalized,” deals chiefly with the European background of American 
education—apprenticeship practices, the town schools in the New England 
colonies, the English pattern of education in the Southern colonies, the church- 
state educational arrangements in the middle colonies, colonial secondary 
schools, and the colonial colleges. 

On the old question, which has so often been debated, whether education 
in this country had its origin in England or Holland, the author seems to 
incline to the view “that the institutional germs from which American edu- 
cational ideals and the American school system developed were, for the most 
part, of English origin” (p. 6). His brief discussion of the question recalls to 
students of American educational history the lively controversy which the 
author and Professor Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, carried 
on in School and Society and The New Republic in 1918 on the subject, and 
that of Andrew S. Draper and George H. Martin in Educational Review in 
1892-1893 on “Public School Pioneering in New York and Massachusetts.” 

Part II covers the early national period to the close of the Civil War: 
“Education nationalized, democratized, and made free’—the development of 
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state school systems from 1830 to the Civil War, organization, method, and 
curriculum, the dominance of the academy and the rise of the public high 
school, higher education, the education of girls and women, and the education 
of teachers. 

The book contains fresh material, useful illustrations, and is written in an 
easy and attractive style. It is not slowed down by footnotes—only five in 
all of the 520 pages. But the absence of a bibliography some students of 
American education may regret. 

The publication of Founding of the American Public School System “was 
made possible by funds granted by Carnegie Corporation of New York.” The 
volume is dedicated to “my former students whose work, unidentified, enters 
into these volumes.” They and many other students of American education 
hope that Dr. Monroe will soon do in another volume the period from the 
close of the Civil War to the present. 

EpGAR W. KNIGHT. 


The Failing Student. KeNNetH L. HEATON and VivIAN WEEDON. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. x + 286. $2.50. 


This study undertakes to answer the question “Why do college students 
fail?” The study was sponsored by four colleges in Michigan (Albion College, 
Central State Teachers College, Michigan State College and Olivet College), 
for the purpose of assisting these institutions in their efforts to reduce academic 
failures through guidance programs and administration and instruction. A 
careful examination was made of 938 students who were on probation. These 
students cooperated by supplying information concerning their habits of study, 
their problems of finances, their health, and their personal and social problems. 
The study shows that although the cooperating colleges were very different in 
some respects, they had many problems in common. Old and knotty questions 
are here thrashed out again: the guidance of freshmen, the relation of the 
high school to the college, counseling beyond the freshman year, the selection 
of students, the adjustment of the curriculum to individual differences and 
needs, materials and methods of teaching, and teaching personnel. 

Perhaps we shall sometime discover that the teacher is the school just as 
much in college as elsewhere. Problems of failing students are likely to persist 
so long as college administrators pay so little attention to the improving of 
teaching. 

EpGAR W. KNIGHT. 


Books for Classroom Use 


First Year French. Katuryn L. O’Brien and Marie STELLA LaFrRANce. Ginn & 
Co., 1939. Pp. xxi + 413. $1.64. 


This text is a modified type of direct method book. In it the authors at- 
tempt to teach the pupils the four fundamental linguistic skills: comprehen- 
sion, speaking, reading and writing. The approach is through the oral, which 
the reviewer believes to be the most effective of all for high-school pupils. 

Mechanically the book is very fine. The type is larger than is usually found 
in high-school texts. The illustrations are good. This should prove to be a 
very fine book for beginning French. 

Huco Gipuz. 
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Modern Methods and Materials for Teaching Science. ELtwoop D. Heiss, ELts- 
worTH S. OsourN and C. Westey HorrMan. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940. Pp. x + 351. $2.50. 

Section I of this text contains a very clear-cut, brief presentation of the 
philosophy, psychology, objectives, and methods of science instruction. The 
chapters on the importance of reading and on evaluation of science learning 
are especially valuable. Scientific-mindedness, the scientific approach to prob- 
lems, and the attainment of a series of interpretative generalizations and ap- 
preciations are openly espoused as major objectives, displacing content mastery 
from its usual pre-eminence. Section II discusses and illustrates the various 
visual and other sensory aids to science teaching. Section III lists sources from 
which many of them may be secured (titles given), often at little expense. This 
is a book full of help to the classroom teacher both for study and reference. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Reviews and Examinations in Algebra. OswaLp Towers and WINFIELD M. SIDEs. 

New York: D. C. Heath & Company. Pp. v + 175. $1.20. 

his little volume is designed to furnish the problem material, both drill 
and verbal problems, for a thorough review of the second course of high- 
school algebra. Part I furnishes such a course and includes quadratics, the 
binomial theorem, progressions and logarithms. The problems are carefully 
chosen so as to test out the pupil’s knowledge and understanding of the under- 
lying principles of algebra and are difficult enough to challenge the algebraic 
ability of the good students. There is no explanatory material. It meets the 
standards set by the National Committee on The Reorganization in Secondary 
Education and the College Entrance Examination Board. Part II contains a 
collection of sets of typical examination questions that have been used by var- 
ious schools and academies or by the College Entrance Examination Board. It 
also contains review examinations and supplementary review questions. 

A student who is preparing himself to take certain examinations in algebra 
or a teacher who wishes material to prepare pupils for this purpose will find 
excellent material in this book. 

H. F. MuNcH. 


Senior Mathematics for High Schools. Vircit §. MALLorY and Howarp F. FEnr. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 1940. Pp. ix + 442. $1.40. 


This book is designed as a text to be used in the senior year in high school 
with groups of pupils who have a good foundation in the elements of algebra 
and geometry and who are mathematically minded, have good mathematical 
ability and who desire to go beyond what is ordinarily taught in high-school 
mathematics classes. This is evident when one considers the chapter headings, 
some of which are as follows: Trigonometric Analysis, Solution of Oblique 
Triangles, Complex Numbers, Linear Functions, Quadratic Functions, Inverse 
Functions, Sequence and Limit, Differentiation, Theory of Equations, Permu- 
tations—Combinations—Probability, and Integration. 

For pupils who desire a knowledge of these and other similar topics and 
for those who are going to college and who expect to study mathematics 
there, this would be an excellent text, although it contains much that is 
usually taught as college freshman mathematics. The book is well written. 
The explanations are clear and the development of each new topic gradual. 
The typography of the book is good. 

Would that in the high schools generally throughout our country there 
were groups of high-school seniors who would be prepared and eager to use 
such a book as a text in order to prepare themselves for their future mathe- 
matical needs. 

H. F. MuNcH. 








